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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———a——— 
UCH the most important intelligence received this week 
from the Far East comes oddly enough from an English- 
man, now in London. Captain F. E. Younghusband, the 
soldier-diplomatist recently in charge at Chitral, says, in a 
letter tothe Times, that he traversed Manchuria in December, 
1886; that he found the province entirely in the possession 
of the Chinese, the Manchus now forming only 5 per cent. of 
the population; and that the winter, though terribly severe, 
will facilitate instead of interrupting Japanese operations, 
The roads are hard, the rivers are frozen, and the busi- 
ness of transport is, in fact, done only in the winter. He 
counted eight hundred and twenty carts on a road near 
Moukden in a single day’s march. As for the cold, though it 
is terrible, it is Canadian cold, not English cold, and the absence 
of wind enables travellers to protect themselves with clothing, 
with which the invading soldiers are sure to be provided. 
The Japanese can therefore attack Moukden at will, and it 
must be taken, for it is protected only by a wall, and their 
armies could then converge upon Pekin within a month. The 
winter, therefore, will be no friend to China; and Captain 
Younghusband’s remark upon the population of the vast 
province—Manchuria is eighty thousand square miles larger 
than France—has perhaps a deeper significance than he 
records. All recent intelligence indicates that the Chinese 
in Manchuria are in a way friendly to the Japanese, and 
inclined to prefer them to their Manchu rulers. That does 
not affect the fighting, but it does greatly affect the submis- 
siveness of the population. 














The Government of India has at last extorted from the 
India Office permission to choke the deficit by putting on a 
duty of 5 per cent. upon Lancashire cotton. Mr. Fowler has 
however accompanied this concession, rendered almost in- 
evitable by an expedition against the tribes of Wuzeeristan, 
who are aggressively rebellious, by an order to put on acounter- 
vailing excise-duty upon all cottons of a higher count than 20. 
that is upon the major part of the Lancashire export. The 
natives are angry and the Government disgusted, and both 
with reason. The duty is wanted not for Protection but for 
revenue, and the countervailing excise, if honestly levied, will 
eost half the proceeds of the tax, besides compelling us, as the 
Government admits, to treat native States as foreign States, 
or in other words, to renew the exploded policy of Transit- 
duties, The Home Government would have some logical 
right to prevent the Indian Government from adopting an 
injurious system of finance; but it has no right to allow the 
system, and then spoil its one merit by spending the proceeds 
on an oppressive excise. Every trader in a native State who 
exports will now have to pay blackmail to the Castoms police, 
in order to prevent his goods from being spoiled, under pre- 
text of searching for taxable muslin. 





The Indian Government, sorely against its will, has been 
compelled to sanction a punitive expedition against the 





Wuzeerees. The Mahsud section of this tribe holds part of 
the Sulaiman range, crossing the route between Gilghit and’ 
the Khyber Pass, and partly from confidence in their position, 
partly from extreme poverty, they have always been raiding 
and plundering over our frontier. It is obligatory on us to 
protect our people, and the Government has decided, once 
for all, to reduce the Wuzeerees to submission. They have 
nearly 20,000 matchlocks, and a wonderful country for defence, 
and the chastising force will therefore consist of three 
columns, and be commanded by Sir William Lockhart, an 
officer of repute in mountain warfare. We suppose we shall 
win, with our improved weapons, but in 1861 we were rather 
handsomely beaten, and there are always ugly risks in an 
expedition of the kind. We may lose, too, many officers, who 
have to exert themselves in an unusual way, and a defeat 
might cause a rising through half the Himalaya. There 
is, however, practically no option. If we cannot prevent 
our own villagers from being harried and murdered, we 
have no right to rule them; and the alternative policy of 
bribery, besides being rather shameful, does not permanently 
succeed. The chiefs get the money, and the raids go on, with 
many apologies for the indocility of their followers. 


The German Diet has refused permission to prosecute the 
Socialist Deputies who did not rise when the Emperor’s name 
was cheered, by 168 votes to 58. The Government, of course, 
gives way, but has resolved to prosecute Herr Liebknecht, as 
soon as Parliament rises, for insult to the Emperor. The 
debate was marked by an excellent speech from Herr 
Bennigsen, who condemned the motion, but called on all 
parties to defend the State; and by an ably bitter one 
from Herr Bebel, the Socialist chief, who declared that “in 
Germany the days of Tiberius had come,” and that “ servility 
was inherent in the German character.” This last un- 
popular remark was produced by the reflection that in no 
other Parliament of Europe would abstinence from cheering 
be considered an offence. That is of course quite true; but 
Herr Bebel would find that in Austria, Italy, or England, 
insult to the Sovereign in the representative House would be 
very sharply put down. The disciplinary powers of the 
German President are evidently imperfect, and a Committee 
has been appointed to consider how they can be improved. 
The Government is to blame for trying to punish ungentle- 
manliness; but the House has a right to establish its own 
code of etiquette. If not, it has not a right to establish its 
own code for maintaining order. 








Italy has a Parliamentary crisis of a serious kind. After 
excited debates, during which all the fractions of the 
Opposition fused themselves, Signor Giolitti, the late Premier, 
produced an envelope full of documents which, he said, proved 
Signor Crispi, the Premier, to be implicated in the Banca 
Romana scandal, or, in other words, to have received 
money in consideration of official action. The documents 
were handed to a Committee of Five, who pronounced them 
valueless, but Signor Crispi declared one or two of them to be 
forgeries upon which he will prosecute. The agitation in the 
Chamber became, however, so furious that, according to the 
Times, there was grave danger of the revolver being used; and 
on December 15th the Parliament was prorogued, and Signor 
Giolittileft Italy for Berlin. It is understood that a dissolution 
will followin January. The Opposition is furious, but Signor 
Crispi will probably obtain his majority again. The people, 
like the King, disbelieve the charges, and the principal 
accuser has not the confidence of the electors. It is natural, 
as we have argued elsewhere, that the minority should be 
irate; but they have injured themselves by their violence, and 
their apparent reluctance to face the Courts. It seems to be 
forgotten in England that they could not be prosecuted with- 
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out a prorogation, unless permission had been obtained from 
the Chamber; and as they and the secretly corrupt would 
have joined forces on that vote, it might not have been ob- 
tained. The prosecution is apparently to go on even if Signor 
Giolitti is not present. 


The death of M. Burdean left the Presidency of the French 
Chamber vacant, and on Tuesday M. Brisson was elected 
President by 249 votes, against 213 given to M. Méline. The 
Paris correspondent of the Times, who is rather too fiercely 
Conservative for.an impartial observer, describes this as a 
victory for the Radicals, because if the Ministry were over- 
thrown M. Casimir-Périer would have, by etiquette, to con- 
sult M. Brisson; but he forgets the “ personal equation” too 
completely. M. Brisson is astrong Radical as to policy, but in 
action his rigid firmness is equivalent to Toryism. He will 
maintain inflexible order in the Chamber, and he was of all 
the Deputies the only one determined that the Panama 
scandal should be sifted to the bottom. It was the greatest 
relief to the corrupt when he resigned the Presidency of that 
Commission because he could not obtain sufficient powers. 
A man of that character is rarely a Radical in the bad sense, 
and we may be sure he will neither be partial to any fiery 
orator, nor guilty of any intrigue against the Ministry in 
power. No Tory would have suspected Mr. Bright in the 
Speaker’s chair. 


The London elections of Saturday and Monday, for 
Vestrymen and Guardians, have not justified the hopes of the 
Radical party. The Moderates hold, out of all the Vestries, 
three to two, including—which is the significant fact—districts 
like Wandsworth, Lee, Poplar, and Whitechapel, in which the 
workers must be a heavy majority. In places like Kensing- 
ton the Moderate majority is even dangerously large; and it 
must be remembered that in almost every borough, including 
even Kensington and Marylebone, the poorer voters can, if they 
care to do it, sweep the board. In the election of Guardians 
the Radical feeling is more decided; and the Progressives 
claim all the districts except ten out of the thirty. Hither 
there has been a burst of feeling in favour of a more “ lenient” 
administration of the Poor-law, or the Moderates have not 
cared to vote. In no case can either party congratulate itself on 
a plebiscite, or on a permanent decision in its favour, for the 
poll has everywhere been so discreditably small that any 
incident or any apprehension which really interested the 
people, might cause a rush of electors, and reverse all 
existing decisions. As regards the Guardians, we would 
warn the Moderate Guardians against allowing their rules to 
press so sharply on the old as they do now, and the Pro- 
gressive Guardians against too great liberality in the treatment 
of the able-bodied. The better workmen will lead a revolt 
against that abuse if it is pushed too far. They sympathise 
with John Burns’s opinion, which was not “lenient” at all. 


Cn Monday Mr. MacEwan, the Member for the Central 
Division of Edinburgh, delivered a most remarkable speech, 
in which he declared that the Irish Home-rule Bill of 1893 is 
“dead ;”’ that no such Bill can be carried in “ this genera- 
tion;” that the Irish ought to be frankly told that the 
attempt has failed, and must be abandoned, although in 
deference to the wishes of the Irish Nationalists it was 
earnestly attempted; and that what remains possible, 
is to extend to Ireland such local freedom as has been 
granted to England and Scotland, as well as to treat her 
sepresentatives with perfectly equal respect in the Imperial 
Parliament. He advocated, however, some sort of compromise 
which would put an end to ‘the rule of Dublin Castle,” and 
leave to local Irish opinion all that is now left to local Scotch 
opinion, with all the array of County Councils, District 
Councils, and Parish Councils to popularise the Irish Ad- 
ministration. And he held that a considerable proportion 
of the Gladstonian party had recognised frankly the hopeless- 
ness of forcing on this country such a measure as the Irish 
Home-rule Bill of last year, and had voted for it simply as 
a mode of keeping their engagements with the Irish Members. 
He strongly condemned the particular mode in which the 
Closure had been used by the Government in the discussion of 
that measure. Every separate clause should have been 
discussed in the House of Commons, though all excessive 
discussion should have been promptly closured. 





But the most important point of Mr. MacEwan’s speech 
was his demand not for a weaker, but for a much stronger and 
more effective Second House of Legislature than the House of 
Lords. He thought the hereditary principle obsolete, and 
for that reason wished to have a representative Second 
Chamber chosen which would not be afraid to crush at once 
all revolutionary projects. “Some day,” he said, “when the. 
Government in power is only in a small majority, a combina- 
tion of faddists may succeed in getting legislation of the 
most experimental kind on the Statute-book, which in a very’ 
short time might shatter the foundation on which our com-. 
mercial supremacy rests.” He pointed out how hopeless it. 
would, in that case, be for this country, which does not produce 
half the food it wants for these crowded islands, and depends 
on its manufacturing energy and resources for the power to 
purchase the other half, to save itself from utter rnin. Mr. 
MacEwan spoke as a sincere Liberal (of the older type), and 
showed no indication at all of a wish to join the Tories. But 
so much the more remarkable was his speech as a political 
omen of the thoughts fermenting in the minds of moderate 
Gladstonians. A vote of confidence in him was passed without 
any amendment. 


As we expected, Mr. Gladstone has intervened in the 
Armenian question, of course with a statesman’s moderation. 
At a public meeting in St. Martin’s Town Hall, Charing 
Cross, held on Monday, a letter was read from him to the 
Secretary of the Anglo-Armenian Association :—* The terrible 
statements concerning Armenia have riveted the attention of. 
the world, and I heartily wish well to you, and to every effort: 
for bringing out the truth. Should the allegations be sustained, 
they will prompt the civilised world now to ask how long these 
things are to be endured. I will not anticipate the result of 
the examination, but I feel morally certain that the Adminis- 
tration will not rest without the most thorough examination 
of the matter, in which, under the Cyprus Convention, we 
have a separate, deep, and painful interest.” I£ the inquiry 
proves that the Armenians of Sassoon have been treated as: 
they allege, there can be little doubt as to Mr. Gladstone’s. 
action in the matter, or its irresistible effect upon English 
Opinion. 

Lord Salisbury, in a letter addressed to the Secretary 
of the Cirencester Constitutional Club, published in Tues- 
day’s papers, again puts forward in strong terms the 
Referendum view of the functions of the House of Lords.. 
If the House of Commons were elected every year, it might 
be urged that their decisions were necessarily endorsed by 
the electors. ‘ But to assume that a House which is elected: 
for several years must necessarily be at all times voting in 
accordance with the views of the electors upon Bills which 
have not been referred to them, appears to me a very rash 
inference, unsupported by any argument of a practical kind.” 
The letter appears to have caused great annoyance among 
the antagonists of the Lords; but the principle on which it 
insists, is not one which is at all likely to annoy the democracy. 
It involves the most complete submission to the popular 
sovereignty, and merely demands that our laws shall be made 
in accordance with the will, the true will, and nothing but 
the will, of the people. 


On Monday Mr. Bryce, in addressing a meeting of his 
constituents, sketched the course of the next Session. The 
Government hoped to have a Factories Bill and a Bill for 
conciliation in trade disputes, a Bill to deal with the liquor 
traffic, a Bill for Welsh Disestablishment, a Bill for shortening 
the time of registration, and a Bill to put an end to the 
abuses of plural voting,—a list which leaves out that difficult 
and complicated but peremptory measure, an Irish Land Acts 
Amendment Bill. Mr. Bryce was not very fortunate when he 
declared that Mr. Morley’s régime had made it impossible for 
coercion ever to be used again in Ireland, If we are to 
believe the Parnellites, who have as good a right to speak as 
any other class of the Irish population, Mr. Morley’s adminis- 
tration rests just as much on the principles of resolute govern- 
ment as Mr. Balfour’s did. “Morley’s mile” is considered 
quite as great a grievance as Mr. Balfour’s prosecutions. Some 
people, said Mr. Bryce, desired not only to abolish the Lords, 
but to go without any Second Chamber. “But,” he added, 
“TI donot believe that the country, or the Liberal party as 
a whole, desires or sees any need for so strong a measure. 
Many of us, while holding the present House of Lords to be 
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\ iechievous, and while willing to get rid of it altogether, do 
not desire to lose the chance of having something better set 
ap in its room.” Mr. Bryce added, in the usual oracular way 
of the Rosebery Cabinet, that probably the best plan was “to 
clip the wings of the Lords by reducing their power of rejec- 
tion,” and allowing them only a suspensive veto. That is all 
very well. If the country is with Mr. Bryce, nothing can be 
easier. But is the country with Mr. Bryce? If not, he is 
proposing to put salt on a bird’s tail. 


Lord Rosebery spoke at Stratford yesterday week, his chief 
subject being an exhortation to the Independent Labour 
party, represented by Mr. Keir Hardie in the neighbouring 
constituency of West Ham, to co-operaie with the Glad- 
stonians at least so far as they could so co-operate without a 
sacrifice of principle, instead of assailing them on the ground 
that the Gladstonians could not adopt Socialist principles on 
issues which had not yet arisen, and which were not likely to 
arise in any important legislative measure for some time to 
come. Lord Rosebery did not see what was to be gained 
by anticipating conflicts which are not as yet practical, 
especially when the present Government have done so much 
to meet the less extreme demands of the Labour party. 
Mr. Keir Hardie replied on Monday in a speech in Canning 
Town, and the drift of his reply was that the Gladstonian party 
is so indifferent to the Labour movement that it is no better 
than the Conservative party on this class of questions, and that 
therefore there is really no reason for holding fast by either 
party except when it proposes to do what the Labour party 
desires. That may be more or less true; but what Mr. Keir 
Hardie ignores, is the very great mischief of acting on the 
purely selfish policy of owning no loyalty in politics, but 
insisting on the bargain-and-sale system of always getting a 
quid pro quo for every cause that is supported. 


Mr. T. W. Russell contributes to Wednesday’s Times what 
appears to us a very sensible and moderate letter on the pro- 
posals of the Irish Land Acts Committee. The main object 
of those proposals was contained in the declaration that “ the 
interference of Parliament is required in order to ascertain, 
and secure to the tenant his right to, the improved letting 
value which has been elicited by his improvements.” It 
appears to us that this is not only essentially equitable, but 
most necessary, on the ground of social expediency. If Irish 
agriculture is to flourish, some one must be encouraged to 
make improvements. But the landlords will not, and cannot, 
put money into the land under the Irish system. It is there- 
fore the tenant, or nobody. But the tenant clearly will not, 
unless he knows that he will get the benefit of the im- 
provements. Mr. T. W. Russell, however, states most 
emphatically that he has no desire to take away from the 
Irish landlords anything which they have a right to claim. 
“Tf the landlord has built the house or contributed to its 
erection, if he has drained the land or aided in this work, I 
am for taking whatever he has done into account and making 
due and adequate allowance for it.” The landlord, however, 
has no right to get rent upon a house and out-offices which 
the tenant has built at his sole expense. What the landlord 
is entitled to is a fair rent for the soil and its inherent capa- 
cities. ‘‘He does not, as a rule, let anything else. And to 
charge rent upon anything else is simple confiscation of the 
tenant’s property.” With Mr, Russell’s controversy with the 
Duke of Argyll we do not care to deal, but we are convinced 
that it will be a great loss to the Unionist cause if the 
opportznity for settling the improvement problem offered by 
Mr. Morley is not seized next Session. Mr. Russell ends by 
warning Mr. Morley against the danger of listening to “the 
wild counsels of the Land League in passing his Bill.” 


' On Monday, a Reuter’s telegram from Auckland announced 
the death of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, the well-known 
novelist. He died on Monday evening, December 8rd. Two 
hours before the end Mr. Stevenson said to his wife, “I 
have a strange pain in my head.” He almost immediately 
fell back insensible, and never recovered consciousness. The 
eause of death was sudden, paralysis of the brain, accompanied 
by collapse of the lungs. The funeral of Mr. Stevenson took 
place on the following day, his body being buried on the sum- 
mit of Pala Mountain, 1,300 ft. above the sea-level,—the place 
which he had always pointed out for his grave. Some doubts 
have been thrown on the accuracy of the report, but we fear 
there is little hope that it will not beconfirmed. We have dealt 





elsewhere with Mr. Stevenson’s contribution to literature, 
and will only say here that, in spite of the extraordinary 
charm and vividness of his romances, and of his power of 
humour, his work as an essayist far more nearly approaches 
the ideal standard than his achievement in the field of fiction. 
“The Journey with a Donkey in the Cevennes” is, in its way, 
a perfect book. This cannot be said of any of his novels, 
though many of the characters are extraordinarily striking; 
and in “ Treasure-Island,” “‘ Prince Otto,” and “ The Wrecker,” 
Mr. Stevenson showed that he could be equally at home in 
the story of adventure, the romance of sentiment, and the 
modern novel. 


A little riot in British Honduras aptly illustrates the kind 
of ferocity which all Labour disputes nowadays seem to pro- 
voke. The Government of that Colony has abolished silver 
currency in favour of gold, the old currency being treated as 
worth only half its face-value, which is, we imagine, scientifi- 
cally accurate. The cutters of logwood and mahogany 
refused, however, to accept that valuation; and on the 
contractors persisting, wrecked their offices, and subse- 
quently stormed the police-station, to rescue their comrades 
imprisoned for the wrecking. It was necessary, when the 
offices were attacked, to land sailors and marines, and 
threaten to fire, whereupon the crowd dispersed; but the 
rescue occurred afterwards, and troops have been sent from 
Jamaica to restore order. The occurrence is an unfortunate 
one; for while order must always be maintained, we do not 
doubt that the cutters believed they had a most serious 
grievance. Gold is worth twice as much as silver in Belize; 
but will it buy twice as much in the far interior where these 
men pass a large part of their lives? We are quite sure the 
Government in India or Ceylon would not venture to pay 
troops aceustomed to silver, in gold, at half-rates, thougb the 
silver is in India and Ceylon scientifically “worth” half its 
old gold value. The unlucky cutters were not going to buy 
gold in Belize, but bread and liquor in the forest. 


A very humorous complication of cross-actions was heard 
in Ireland on Monday, each of the litigants, who were 
brothers-in-law living in Tipperary on adjoining farms, 
claiming £1,000 damages, and neither of them getting more 
than a farthing. They had a quarrel and came to blows, 
when, according to the plaintiff in one action, the de- 
fendant bit his thumb nearly to the bone, and caused 
him a severe injury, which became all the more severe 
for treatment by a quack. The defendant maintained that 
when he was throwing stones out of the water-course the 
plaintiff struck him with a blackthorn stick, and thrust his 
thumb into his (the defendant’s) mouth, while the plaintiff’s 
son nearly choked and drowned him in the water-course, and 
that he held fast by his teeth to the plaintiff’s thumb, only t/ 
save himself from drowning, thereby inflicting the wound 
complained of. The jury found for the plaintiff, both in this 
action and the cross-action, and awarded each of them a farthing 
damages. It was a pity that the litigants did not adopt the 
more harmless method of offence with which Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet opens, of biting their own thumbs at each 
other, rather than that of thrusting a hostile thumb into an 
antagonist’s mouth and getting it bitten nearly in two. It is 
safer to bite your own thumb than to get your enemy to bite it 
for you. It will not be so badly bitten. But that is probably 
the very reason why in Ireland they prefer the converse 
practice,—that it is the more sensational and risky for both 
parties. 


Dr. Robert Pringle, Brigade-Sargeon Lieutenant-Colonel, 
sends an interesting evidence of the elephant’s long memory to 
the Times of Thursday. He said that, being with his children 
in the Zoological Gardens, he wished to make one of the 
elephants there salute before giving him a bun, and said 
to him, “Salaam Kuro,”—that is, make a salaam. The crea- 
ture looked hard at him for some time, and at last remember- 
ing his Indian lessons of seventeen years previously, he lifted 
his trunk and made a most correct salaam, to the great sur- 
prise of his keeper, who had never seen him do anything of the 
kind before. If the elephants, however, ought to live, as it is 
said they ought to do, and sometimes do, to twice our age, their 
memories should be at least as retentive as ours; and seventeen 
years is a very short time for human memories to go back. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 193}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE GOVERNMENT'S CANDID FRIEND. 


A VERY important event has occurred in Scotland. 

The glamour which Mr. Gladstone’s unique 
eloquence and impressive personal character cast over 
the cause which he advocated, is beginning to wear off, 
and the consequence is that his shrewder followers are 
beginning to recover their independent judgments, and to 
speak for themselves. On Monday, Mr. MacEwan, the 
Member for the Central Division of Edinburgh, recovered 
not only his voice, which had for a year been in abeyance, 
but that cool Scotch sagacity which Sir Walter Scott 
sketched so admirably in his picture of Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 
His speech, recorded in Tuesday’s Scotsman, should be dis- 
tributed by the Unionists far and wide. It sounds to our 
ears like a sign of the resurrection from the dead of the 
Lowland political genius. Mr. MacEwan did not make a 
Unionist speech. He-did something far more effective 
than that. He mide a speech in which he maintained 
absolutely his party loyalty. He had voted for Irish 
Home-rule, and would vote for it again so far as it could 
now be of any use to fulfil the pledges to the Irish party 
which the Gladstonians had given them. He thought 
the Irish ought to be treated as allies who were 
well entitled to the strict fulfilment of Liberal promises. 
They had kept faith with the Gladstonians, and should 
have faith kept with them. But it had become con- 
spicuously evident that the people of Great Britain did not 
consent, and would never consent, to such a measure as 
was passed through the House of Commons by the use of 
the “guillotine” in 1893. It was passed by a tremendous 
exercise of the authority of the party, and it was passed 
chiefly because a great number of Gladstonians were satis- 
tied that it would never pass into law, and yet wished the 
Irish party to see that they held by their pledges, and 
would go as far as it was still possible to go, in order to 
redeem them. Buta separate Irish Parliament sticks in 
the throats of the constituencies of Great Britain. There 
is no means of reconciling it with the safety and unity of 
the United Kingdom, and the only course is now to admit 
this frankly and give up the idea. Something might be 
arranged, with the assent of the Unionist party, which 
would put Ireland on a perfect equality with England in 
local, as well as Imperial, respects, and that was all which 
Treland e»uld properly demand. The proper course was to 
invite a conference between the leaders of the opposite 
parties, and to agree on some kind of compromise. The 
Irish should be told that the Gladstonians had gone 
to the utmost limits of what was possible in order to 
keep faith with them, and had found that they could not 
zo further. There was no use in knocking their heads 
against a stone wall, and that was what the effort to pass 
such a measure as that of 1893, in the present state of 
political feeling in Great Britain, meant. Besides, a 
bigger question had come before the country. Nothing 
could be so important as the question of the House of 
Lords. It pressed urgently for solution; and while such 
a question as that was pressing for solution, no other 
important measure could possibly be kept before the 
public mind. The great flaw in the House of Lords was 
not that it is too strong, but that it isa great deal too 
weak. What is wanted, and imperatively wanted, is a 
powerful drag on the wheels of the House of Commons, 
which shall be as popular and as effective as is the drag 
which the Senate of the United States has proved to be on 
the rashness of the House of Representatives. The im- 
mediate and extreme peril of the hour, is the danger that 
an accidental and temporary majority in that House may 
pass measures which would ruin the commercial prosperity 
of this country by some rash step from which it would never 
recover. Such principles as those adopted by the Congress 
of the Trade-Unionists at Norwich, would drive capital 
out.of England, and destroy our commercial greatness at 
one blow. What we want is not so feeble a veto on 
democratic vagaries as the only one which the House of 
Lords could impose, but a very much stronger and more 
authoritative veto. Mr. MacEwan wanted a strongly con- 
servative and representative Upper House, which would 
exert its authority to defeat all caprices of the people after 
a fashion that the people would respect. Mr. MacEwan 
was heartily willing to accept the popular Referendum, 
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which has worked in so conservative a sense in Switzerland. 
But he did not think it a He would also like to 
have a Second House of Parliament which would set its 
face sternly against sudden revolutions like that which a 
temporary majority in the House of Commons might 
effect, and which might be supplemented by the Re- 
ferendum as an additional security against dangerous 
change. Mr. MacEwan’s mind was evidently full of the 
very precarious position of our commerce if it remained 
at the mercy of a popular body that might be captured 
by some ultra-Socialist scheme such as Trade-Unionist 
dreamers would put forward. He pointed out how 
easily a great mistake in policy might ruin a world-wide 
commerce which depends essentially on English credit. 
with foreign nations, and might vanish in a moment if 
any hare-brained fancy of a democracy, any fad such 
as now so often seems to ride roughshod in popular 
Assemblies, were to get embodied in any great act, either 
of our Legislature or of our Administration. 


Mr. MacEwan’s speech seems to us the great political 
event of the year. We have been too long waiting for 
such an outbreak of cool, long-headed sagacity among the 
partisans of the Government. And the cordiality with 
which the speech was received by his constituents, gave it 
double force. He was not “heckled” at all about the 
main features of his very straightforward and frank 
avowals of policy. He was asked whether he would sup- 
port an Act of Amnesty to the Irish political prisoners,— 
the dynamiters,—and replied in the negative. He was 
asked if he was in favour of enabling responsible work- 
ing men to buy their own houses on the same terms 
on which Irish tenants are enabled by the Irish Land 
Acts to buy their own freeholds; and replied that he 
had not considered the question, which had not yet been 
brought before the House of Commons, but that he was 
quite willing to give the proposal his best attention. But 
he was not heckled at all about his views on the evident 
hopelessness of such a measure of Irish Home-rule as 
passed the House of Commons last year, nor about his 
wish for a really effective drag on the rashness of the 
House of Commons. It was evident that what he wanted 
was something much stronger, not much weaker,—and 
that in a conservative sense,—than the hereditary House 
which now expresses the country’s dislike to abrupt and 
violent change, and that his constituents did not resent 
this dread of spasmodic democracy. 

The interest of this speech is that it marks so definitely 
the ebb of that Gladstonian enthusiasm which burst out 
towards the close of Mr. Gladstone’s great public career ; 
and that it came not from a Unionist but from a regular 
partisan of the temporary majority in the House of 
Commons. We do not attach very much importance to 
Mr. MacEwan’s individual opinion as to the advantages of 
a representative Second House of Legislature of the kind 
established in the Constitution of the United States. In 
the first place, the United States Senate is elected by a 
number of Local Legislatures for which we have no 
equivalents, and for which we can hardly obtain equiva- 
lents without embarking in a great scheme of partial 
federalisation which is just what the public opinion of the 
nation has resisted in spite of the transcendent authority 
of the great orator who, in the case of Ireland at least, 
urged it upon our acceptance. Nor would Lord Rosebery’s 
evident wish to include our great Colonies in the federal 
plan, and give them a co-ordinate authority with Ireland, 
and perhaps with England, Wales, and Scotland too, 
in the Councils of the Empire, do anything to remove tle 
dread with which all this relaxation of the bonds of union 
has been regarded amongst us. Indeed, it would increase 
that dread. Everybody knows that Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and the Cape, cannot possibly be included in the 
Legislative Constitution of Great Britain and Ireland with- 
out producing precisely the same class of dangers, in an 
exaggerated form, which the Irish Home-rule Bill of 1893 
involved. A United States Senate cannot be reproduced in 
this country,and any other form of representative Assembly 
would be only too likely to result in a deadlock, or possibly 
even in rival schemes of perilous political enterprise. For 
our own part we stick to the notion that the security which 
Switzerland has adopted against political log-rolling,— 
the great danger of the present day,—is the safest, 
namely, that on all important matters the people shal! 
be allowed to consider, and sanction or veto, separately 
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may pass. But that is quite a secondary feature of Mr. 
MacEwan’s speech. What we value it so much for, is its 
frank disclosure of the doubts which have been fermenting 
in the minds of the Gladstonians since the immense pre- 

nderance of Mr. Gladstone’s personal influence has 
been withdrawn. We cannot doubt that Mr. MacEwan’s 
example will be followed by other Gladstonians, and that 
we shall soon have the ice cracking in all directions, to the 
great dismay of the Daily Chronicle and the Socialistic 
Democrats. Since 1886, Mr. Gladstone has practically been 
the dictator of the party which his sole authority had 
formed. He is its dictator no longer. 





THE ITALIAN SCANDALS. 


WV TE do not greatly believe in Signor Crispi, but the 

attacks now pouring on him from German, French, 
and even some English newspapers, are at once hasty and 
unreasonable. There are at least three solid reasons for 
believing that he has not been guilty of pecuniary corrup- 
tion,—the charge now insinuated or affirmed by his foes. 
One is the character of the man. The Italian Premier is 
an unscrupulous politician, with a deep taint of Jacobinism 
in him; that is, a readiness to defy, not only the conven- 
tions but the immutable laws, when they stand in opposi- 
tion to his will; but he has lived his life for the forty-six 
years since 1848, under a very fierce light; and no trace 
has been seen in him of the passion for making money. He 
isnot Mirabeau, whom he resembles in many other re- 
spects, on that side of his temperament. The second reason 
is the character of the King, who must know all that is 
hidden from the public, who has fifty hostile informants to 
talk to him about Signor Crispi, and who deliberately runs 
a great risk rather than part with his efficient Minister. 
If we understand King Humbert at all, he would sacrifice 
Signor Crispi in a moment if he thought him guilty, or if 
he did not consider him at present invaluable to the country 
and the throne. And the third reason is that the Premier 
has appealed at once to the law, and in proroguing 
Parliament has deprived himself, if he is guilty, of his 
own best defence, the extreme reluctance of the majority 
to authorise or compel a thorough inquiry into the affairs 
of the Banca Romana. You cannot on the Continent 
prosecute Members while Parliament is sitting; and the 
deeision to prorogue was immediately followed by Signor 
Giolitti’s departure for Berlin, and the issue of a writ 
which will bring everything before a public Court. 

As yet, there is no sufficient reason for condemning the 
Premier, and Italian affairs are bad enough in all conscience 
without that. Although the King’s position in the State 
is very different from that of our own Sovereign, Italy is 
a Parliamentary country, and its Parliament is showing 
itself quite incompetent to discharge adequately the 
mission with which the people have intrusted it. It is, 
to begin with, thoroughly Southern. Its Members, on any 
cause for serious excitement, seem to lose their reason, 
rage, bellow, and declaim instead of arguing; and on this 
oceasion, in the judgment of the experienced correspondent 
of the Times, intended, if the next sitting had not been 
anticipated by the prorogation, to have recourse to the 
revolver, as evidence that the situation justified an appeal 
toarms. The minority is wild with hatred at its constant 
defeats; and as it has had no chance of plundering, is 
clear of the accusation of corruption, and thinks it can 
use it as a weapon for the overthrow of its adversaries and 
possibly of the Monarchy. It suspects, therefore, every 
act of the Royal Government, even the prorogation, as in- 
tended to shelter the guilty, though that, as we have already 
remarked, so far from sheltering them, revives the full 
power of the Law Courts to order complete investigation. It 
must be admitted, moreover, that the minority has a case. 
Persons and details are alike uncertain until the Courts 
have acted; but it can hardly be doubted that the Roman 
Bank has been used as the Panama Canal was used, as a 
fund on which important politicians could draw for their 
own necessities; that, in fact, Members influential with 
the majority, including some who have held high posts, 
are tainted with corruption. It is the old story of democracy 
in America, in France, we fear in Austria, and in Italy. 
Poor men are chosen by the people, and find themselves 
at once in power and in debt; they are surrounded 
by temptations in the great capitals, they cannot bear 
to fall from their grade, money is offered them in every 
direction for “protection,” for contracts, for loc.l jobs, 





and at last, it may often be with bitter reluctance, they 
take it, and thenceforward they are slaves. The position 
of a city editor, which, in this respect, is one of the most 
harassing in the world, is a non-tempting one when com- 
pared with that of a Member in a country where Parliament 
can make fortunes, and where the shareholders in every 
concern expect, and pass, certain items of expenditure as 
“ necessary outlays” without inquiry. The only remedy is 
publicity, and it is natural enough that the minority, half 
mad with Southern excitability, should believe that the 
quickest way to secure publicity is by free discussion in 
Parliament, where evidence is not an oath, there is no 
cross-examination, able insinuation passes for evidence, 
and it is not etiquette to tell an honourable Member that 
he is perjuring himself up to the lips. Passion tells in 
Parliaments, and does not tell in Law Courts; and an 
enraged minority will always prefer the former tribunal 
to the latter, even when, as in this case in Italy, Parlia- 
ment, in the face of accusations of forgery brought by the 
defence, is obviously incompetent. Then the minority is 
irritated by the financial muddle which Signor Sonnino is 
getting the better of for the moment but not radically 
curing, and by the new taxes; and as regards part of them, 
by incurable dislike to any policy which the French, who 
are Republicans, think hostile to their interests. Taken 
altogether, the minority have a case, as political cases go; 
but they have allowed themselves to get into a temper in 
which deliberation is impossible, and anything is believed 
because it is said; and we do not wonder that the King, 
looking on from above—for he is of the House of Savoy, 
and does not quite believe in democracy—should have 
deemed it expedient to end that sweltering turmoil, and 
by sending the Representatives back to the people, give 
the country time to reflect whether excited debate is really 
the way to cure enormous evils. If the accusations hurled 
from side to side in the Italian Parliament are true, big 
men ought to be sent to Pallentaria; but fighting a 
majority with insult, and a minority with threats, is not 
the way to send them there. 

We see it said that the “scandal” will overthrow or 
weaken the Triple Alliance; but that will only be true if 
the Rvyal authority is overthrown. The King controls 
foreign policy in Italy, with the consent of his people, 
and the King has expressed a hundred times, in acts 
as well as in speech, his conviction that Italy can 
only be safe under the shelter of a great Alliance. 
That he would be ready to make another one, is 
possible; for Kings regard all alliances as temporary, 
but where is another one to be obtained? Great Britain 
sympathises always with Italy, and has common interests 
with her in the Mediterranean; but no British Govern- 
ment can make a formal alliance involving a war with 
France under unforeseen conditions, and for objects per- 
haps imperceptible to a majority of electors. Russia m-ght 
be willing to protect Italy in return for support at Constan- 
tinople, and this, it is said, was the Marquis di Rudini’s 
idea. But then, under what circumstances would Russia be 
able todo it? Just as long as France needed her alliance ; 
and if the Great War resulted in a defeat for Germany, 
how long would that be? The hostility of France toa 
united Italy will not end to-morrow, but is a permanent 
and incurable feature in her policy ; and to protect herseli 
against it, Italy must either join France in her military 
undertakings, a most dangerous enterprise, or remain 
under the shelter which protects her now. The late 
elections showed that the people of Italy understand 
this as clearly as their King, and so long as that is 
their conviction, and the Royal authority remains in- 
tact, the Triple Alliance will not be shaken by any 
scandal in the Italian Parliament, or any change in 
the Italian Ministry. Parliamentary Government may 
be; for the Italians who believe heartily in it are most of 
them Republicans ; but if it were suspended or modified in 
favour of the Royal Authority, the Triple Alliance would 
be safer than ever. Arrangements of that grave kind, in 
short, are not dependent on fancies, but on permanent 
national interests; and unless Italy believes that she can 
stand alone, which is not at present the belief of her 
people, the present is the easiest alliance by which to pre- 
vent or punish a future invasion. It is open to anybody 
to argue that it is not the arrangement which promises 
most for the future of Europe—and no doubt an arrange- 
ment to do sentry-duty every night is a burdensome one 
for any citizen—but Italians are not thinking -* Earope 
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but of themselves and their own immediate prospect of 
remaining safe. 





THE REVOLT OF THE BOILERMAKERS. 

5 Se British working man must be a very aggravating 

person to the whole-souled enthusiastic Socialist. 
He is always deluding those wild but well-meaning sec- 
taries into the belief that he is at heart a thorough Collec- 
tivist, and then suddenly turning round and showing that 
the old Adam of individualism has, after all, never been 
eradicated, but remains as ever the rock-bed of his nature. 
Up toa certain poict, the British workman seems to have 
an insatiable appetite for Collectivism in its crudest and 
most uncompromising forms. He swallows resolutions 
wholesale, and readily repeats, ‘‘ with cheers,” all the 
shibboleths of the school of Marx that he can manage to 
remember. His teachers are delighted. He is in a fair 
way to salvation, and the acceptance of the whole pro- 
gramme, and not merely the thin end of the wedge, seems a 
moral certainty. And then when all seems so prosperous 
and propitious to tke cause, it is suddenly discovered that 
the Collectivist principles have never really caught on at all, 
and that the men who seemed so enlightened are really 
plunged in the Stygian darkness of the old era, and were 
merely repeating the Socialist phrases as if they were “ Ta- 
ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” or tho chorus of the last music-hall 
song. This process of disillusionment goes on periodically. 
Last summer the Socialists were enchanted with the pro- 
gress they were making. They boasted that they had 
shunted half the Trade-Unions of the country on to 
Collectivist lines, and it was confidently asserted that it 
was almost impossible to find a working man of light and 
leading who was not a Socialist. At any rate, it was diff- 
cult to find one who did not talk Socialism and light- 
heartedly splash about in the jargon of the new Economic 
philosophers. At the Trade-Union Congress, Socialism 
carried all before it. The Individualists could hardly get 
in a word edgeways, and the Congress, when it was asked to 
commit itself to the nationalisation of the land and mines, 
replied with the utmost eagerness, ‘Not only land and 
minerals, but all the means of production and transit.’ 
They adopted, in fact, the Socialistic creed in its entirety and 
without any reservation. ‘The working classes, through 
their accredited representatives, have gone over to us bag 
and baggage,’ cried the Socialists, and began to appoint sub- 
committees for the immediate and peremptory introduc- 
tion of the Labour Millennium. Yet the tremendous 
change in public opinion indicated by the resolutions 
seemed, somehow or other, to have little effect. Some- 
thing or other stayed the wheels of the chariot of liberty. 
Alas! that completely delusive person, the British work- 
man, had not been so quickly converted as at first 
appeared. He had allowed a good deal of shouting; 
but he had had no intention of acting on that shouting, 
and the gates of his heart were found to be as fast 
shut against Collectivism as ever. The Socialists, when 
they come to look round on their achievement of the 
summer, find that the net result of their so-called 
successes has been the maiming, if not tlie destruction, 
of the Trade-Union Congress,—a body which, in the past, 
has been of infinite service to the cause of labour, and 
which might have continued that service in the future 
if it had not been warped from its proper functions. 

The fact that the confidence of the working class as 
a whole has been shaken in the Trade-Union Congress, 
owing to its adoption of the Collectivist ideal, is clearly 
shown by the secession of the Boilermakers’ Union, 
which was announced last Tuesday. That body has, 
by ap enormous majority, decided to withdraw from 
the Trade-Union Congress, and distinctly on the ground 
of the adoption of the Collectivist resolutions of last 
summer. The public must not be misled by the name of 
the Union into thinking it a body of small importance. 
On the contrary, it is probably the wealthiest, strongest, 
and best organised society in the Trade-Union world. 
It numbers some 24,000 members, and these are all men 
who are, in every sense of the term, typical working men, 
—i.e., artisans working for weekly wages. Again, the 
secretary of the Boilermakers’ Union, Mr. Knight, is one 
of the ablest, most experienced, most trusted, and most 
respected Labour leaders inthe country. He has not been 
an organiser of sensational strikes, but if bis work is 
judged by the terms he has obtained for the meml«rs of 
his Union, he must be pronounced to be among the most 





successful Trade-Union officials. He has understood 
clearly and well the duty of collective bargaining, and 
has made that his prime business. The trust reposed in 
him by the men whose servant he is, is most marked - 
and on several occasions he has forced unwilling 
sections of the Union to obey the orders of the 
Executive, though contrary to their apparent interests, 
His leadership has made the Union word as good as its 
bond. The withdrawal then of the Boilermakers’ Union 
from the Trade-Union Congress, is an event of the first 
importance. It is not too much to say that the only blow 
which could have been more dangerous, would have been 
the secession of the Society of Amalgamated Engineers, 
The strength of the Trade-Union Congress rests in the old, 
firmly established Unions, like that of the Boilermakers, 
Their secession, though it is important in numbers, ig 
infinitely more important in moral weight. The adhesion 
or departure of this or that new Union matters compara. 
tively little; but the withdrawal of the Boilermakers jg 
like the withdrawal of Massachusetts from the American 
Federation. Itisa staggering blow to the prestige of the Con- 
gress. That this is so, may be seen by the comments of the 
Daily Chronicle on the event. It has even made our able and, 
as we most gladly admit, sincere and earnest contemporary 
haul down for a time its Socialistic banner. It might be 
a supporter of the Old Unionism, and not the strenuous 
advocate of the New, to judge from a leading article in 
Tuesday’s issue. After doubting whether the Socialism 
proclaimed at the Trade-Union Congress in the summer 
would not be “much less to their taste than they 
imagine,” the Daily Chronicle goes on to declare that 
the Congress “should keep close touch with actualities 
and leave Utopias severely alone.” ‘There is, perhaps,” 
the article goes on, “ a certain hard-headed lack of idealism 
in this advice, but we are inclined to think that it is 
nevertheless sound. Without for a moment questioning 
their intelligence, we may fairly ask whether the majority 
of delegates who voted for that resolution quite under- 
stand what the total abolition of private property in the 
instruments of production really means. If the idea is 
not intelligible, is it wise to vote for it? Is it wise to 
commit oneself to a principle which one has not really 
thought out, and which, if carried into practical effect, would 
involve the most sweeping revolution the world has ever 
known ?” When the young lions of the Daily Chronicle roar 
—or shall we say purr P—after this very sensible and un- 
exciting fashion, and the talk about “ wage-slaves,” “ the 
exploitation of the workers,” and “ the grinding weight of 
capital,” changes to doubts as to whether Socialism is even 
intelligible, we may be sure that the cold fit has taken 
a pretty strong hold of the English working classes, 
and that the revolt of the Boilermakers is a really serious 
matter. Note, too, that there is no attempt to accuse the 
Boilermakers of treason to their class, or to take them to 
task for daring to leave the Congress. The most the 
Daily Chronicle ventures to do, is to suggest that “the 
older Unionists, like Mr. Knight, might do well to reflect 
that the very action they are taking may have the very 
effect of concentrating working-class energy on political 
action which they desire to avoid. The situation is one 
which needs calm judgment and a wide outlook all round.” 


Before we leave the subject of the Boilermakers’ 
revolt, it may be worth while to give.the exact figures 
of the poll. They are in many respects instructive. 
The total poll was:—To secede, 14,241; against, 9,078 ; 
majority in favour of the secession, 5,163. Some of the 
branches of the Union were unanimously in favour of 
secession. For example, the No. 6 Branch of Canning 
Town voted unanimously, to the number of 243, against 
continuing to send delegates, while the Stratfurd Branch 
polled 220 against 2 in favour of discontinuing. These 
figures negative the notion that the action of the 
Union is to be attributed solely to the influence of Mr. 
Knight. No doubt his influence is strong; but it could 
not alone have produced these results. Rather that action 
is to be attributed to the dislike of the natural Englishman 
for all proposals for organising society on a Socialistic 
basis. The boilermakers are typical hard-working, beef- 
eating, independent Englishmen, and they have said with 
a growl that “they'll be d—d if they’ll have any of this 
Qollectivist nonsense.” There is the thing in a nutshell, 
and we shall be greatly mistaken if the Trade-Union 
Congress does not find it a very difficult task to lure the 
Boilermakers back to the fold. At the same time we 
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regret the decision, and should gladly see them go back. 
We do not want to see the Trade-Union Congress killed, 
but rather desire to see it grow in strength and reason, 
for we believe it to be still capable, if wisely worked, of 
forwarding the interests of labour. 





THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. 


OR once we agree heartily with Lord Rosebery that the 
F Independeut Labour party would do not only much 
better for the nation, but also much better for itself, if it 
united itself heartily with one of the great parties,— 
presumably, of course, with the Gladstonians,—and 
endeavoured to attain its own ends mainly by exerting 
all the influence it could wield over the policy and consti- 
tution of that party, instead of by copying the destructive 
example of the old Parnellites, and voting with either 
party whicb would enable it to inspire the most fear or 
to purchase the most influence. Mr. Keir Hardie does 
not approve of that counsel, and regards it as the mere 
self-interested device of an adroit electioneerer. But he 
does not see, as onlookers see, how much a party may 
lose by the pure selfishness of its tactics, how seriously 
it corrupts the spirit of the whole nation to which it 
belongs, and so manages to decompose its own structure, 
and to spread anarchy among its own members. If 
Mr. Keir Hardie is impressed, as he evidently is, by 
the success of Mr. Parnell in getting Mr. Gladstone 
to rush into his arms, he should consider at the 
same time how much Mr. Gladstone’s own impulsive 
and enthusiastic nature,—which inspired his followers 
with a well-justified belief in his entire sincerity,— 
had to do with that remarkable achievement, and how 
curiously also it has hitherto failed of success. With one 
hand, no doubt, Mr. Parnell lifted his own small party to 
the highest point of influence that it had ever gained in 
the affairs of the United Kingdom, but with the other 
hand he undermined the prestige and broke the influence 
of the great party which he only half-converted, and so 
succeeded only in achieving the fate of Tantalus,—in 
getting near enough to the fruits he coveted to feel 
doubly the bitter disappointment of never tasting what 
was so near his lips. Mr. Parnell succeeded in failing 
with éclat, and in setting an example of selfish and 
disloyal strategy throughout the party which he dis- 
organised. He succeeded, as the Nihilists in Russia 
have succeeded, in spreading dismay without conquering 
for the cause for which he professed to fight. And 
yet he had all the advantage which Mr. Gladstone’s 
mobile and ardent political impulses gave him in winning 
an ally who was as sincere as he was short-sighted when he 
changed sides with a persuasive earnestness and dramatic 
generosity that carried with him what no other statesman 
of our day could have carried with him under like circum- 
stances. It is not every statesman who could have shut 
his eyes so firmly to Mr. Parnell’s cynicism, while he 
adopted with eager enthusiasm Mr. Parnell’s advice. 


' And the Inde; endent Labour party are, as Lord Rose- 
bery very justly pointed out in his speech at Stratford 
yesterday week, in a very different position from the 
Irish party. They can by no possibility persuade any 
one, not even a second Mr. Gladstone, that they have a 
nation at their back. The Irish party had that great 
advantage with which to bewilder and dazzle the eyes of 
those who are always disposed to sympathise with an 
oppressed race. Mr. Parnell’s famous cohort had all the 
show of Ireland’s wrongs behind it, all the prestige of a 
flag of their own, and that a flag which represented the 
sentiment of a suffering race. The Independent Labour 
party have no such advantage. They represent at most a 
great body of hard-working men, who have a certain number 
of grievances of their own,—a body which may be justi- 
fied, or may be quite unjustified, in proposing the specific 
remedies for which they argue. They never can persuade 
anybody with the slightest vestige of reason, that they 
are more than a class, and a class not by any means 
agreed amongst themselves even as to their own true 
interests. They are not agreed as to the compulsory limita- 
tion of the hours of labour. They are not agreed as to the 
question of female labour. They are not wholly agreed 
even on the subject of the “ living-wage.” Now, it seems 
to us a very great mistake for a class to set itself against 
the whole of the rest of the nation, even though it were 
agreed within itself, which in this case it is not. It should 





be able to convert the party to which it belongs, if it is 
to carry the people with it, and not rather to sow bitter 
internal discords with every victory it wins. Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright convinced not only the Liberal party, but 
a considerable proportion of the Conservative party also, 
of the wisdom of Free-trade, before they carried their 
point. Mr. Bright convinced not only the whole Liberal 
party, but a considerable and influential portion of the 
Conservative party too, of the wisdom of the extension of 
the suffrage to the artisans, before he carried his point. 
And, much to our sorrow, the friends of secret voting con- 
vinced almost the whole Liberal party of the wisdom of 
that sorry expedient before the Ballot Bill was carried. 
But how many of the average Gladstonians are convinced 
of the wisdom of a compulsory Eight-Hours Bill? Not 
even so strong a Radical as Mr. John Morley. How 
many of the average Gladstonians are convinced of the 
wisdom of driving the consumers of English coal to foreign 
coal-mines rather than abate in any degree the claims of 
miners’ labour to the highest rates of payment to which 
they think themselves entitled? We venture to say that 
these are matters on which not only the whole Glad- 
stonian party is divided, but the English miners them- 
selves are greatly divided. And nothing can be, in our 
view, more utterly impolitic than for the Independent 
Labour party to break the Gladstonian party to pieces on 
questions of this kind, rather than leave them to ripen 
till they can nnite the great majority of the Liberal party 
in relation to them, as the great majority of the Liberal 
party have hitherto been united on every question which 
that party has carried to a triumphant conclusion. So 
far from Mr. Parnell having set any example of successful 
organisation, he has, we believe, given the various sections 
and cliques a very impressive warning against making, or 
attempting to make, government impossible till they have 
forced their own particular nostrum on the House of 
Commons. In spite of the superficial success which Mr. 
Parnell obtained, he not only did not succeed in carrying 
his point, but did, we think, succeed in rendering it more 
hopeless than ever that the Liberal party should ever adopt 
it. He ruined the credit of the Liberal party with the nation 
as the great engine for the reform of the Constitution with- 
out even first getting the benefit of its original strength for 
the purpose of establishing an Irish Parliament on College 
Green. But Mr. Keir Hardie will not for many years 
have anything like the strength which Mr. Parnell had 
for establishing an independent party, as Lord Rosebery 
pointed out. And he will have, we are sure, a great 
deal more difficulty in drilling and organising his party 
for separate action than Mr. Parnell had. The labourers 
are, after all, Englishmen, with a good deal more pride in 
the national life of England than Mr. Keir Hardie appears 
to feel. And whenever they feel,—as they will often feel, 
—that they are endangering or paralysing the efficiency 
of the Liberal party by playing their separate game, Mr. 
Keir Hardie will often find them in revolt. and quite 
unwilling to accept his word of command. 


We need not say that we are quite impartial in offer- 
ing this support to Lord Rosebery. So far as immediate 
issues are affected by the Labour party, it is not we who 
should counsel them to stick by Sir William Harcourt, 
and subordinate their own ends to the ends of the larger 
organisation to which they should belong. We do not 
wish to see Lord Rosebery’s Government helped out of 
its various difficulties, or to postpone the hour of the 
Unionist triumph for any reason but one;—but that 
reason is to our minds all-important, namely, to prevent 
the failure of the Parliamentary form of our government, 
and to postpone indefinitely, if possible, the day when the 
temporary alliance of political groups which have no 
common purpose except to turn out of office a Government 
which all of them dislike, shall checkmate the only 
Administration which “divides us the least.” We are 
convinced that the selfish isolation of various political 
groups for their various individual ends, strikes at the very 
root of true national life; and we dread so profoundly 
this undermining of the only true uses of party govern- 
ment that we would far rather see Lord Rosebery in full 
command of all the various elements of his own party, 
than obtain a premature and too easy victory through the 
mutiny of any of the different sections of his party, 
instead of by winning a pitched battle against the united 
forces who have declared for a policy of self-ni led 
disintegration. 
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THE LONDON ELECTIONS. 


VHE extreme annoyance manifested by the Radicals of 
London at their defeat in the election of Parish 
Councillors, is both natural and intelligible. They thought 
they were about to seize a new weapon, and it cut them 
in the seizing. They knew that London, as the Imperial 
city, was more or less Conservative; but they thought 
that ail the poorer citizens in London and everywhere 
else were on the whole Radical, and that if they could be 
tempted to seize the Parish Councils, and the Boards of 
Guardians, they might next year retain the control of the 
County Council, and thus create an impression that the 
ilowing tide was with the Radicals, which would materially 
affect the Parliamentary elections. We do not suppose 
that either Moderates or Progressives cared much about 
the elections in themselves, or expected that either party 
would do anything very wonderful or offensive in the 
way of municipal changes; but the latter wanted to 
create an impression that they had a majority. They 
failed to create it. Deceived, we imagine, by the result 
of the School Board election, in which the school- 
teachers, who know everybody, were very active, they 
were confident of victory; and when the returns showed 
that they were totally defeated, they lost heart to a 
degree which we hardly remember in the history of the 
party. Their city cry, ‘Municipal Reform,” had failed 
them as completely as their political cry, “ Down with the 
House of Lords!” Nobody cared particularly for Pro- 
gressive promises, which were after all indefinite, or for 
Progressive candidates, who are naturally less known 
than their opponents; and whenever the citizens are 
indifferent, Moderates are pretty sure to win. It 
is worth their while to fight for their property, they 
are vaguely alarmed as to the incidenee of municipal 
taxation, which goes up, if not by leaps and bounds, at 
least with menacing steadiness, and they vote, and per- 
suade the best of the workmen to vote too. The latter 
dislike expenditure, they are not so fond of the unem- 
ployed as it is the fashion to believe, and they hold 
Socialisty in an abhorrence dictated by their clear percep- 
tion that if that system of thought were to win, the good 
and industrious workmen would have to maintain the bad 
and the lazy ones. It is from the aristocracy of workmen 
and from the small tradesmen that the Moderates of 
London draw their regiments of voters, and till the true 
* mass” is a little excited, there is little chance that 
the Progressives will in parochial affairs be placed for 
any length of time in power. Of course, if a parish 
in which Progressives have won completely, should do 
anything not done before, which attracted favourable 
attention, that would greatly strengthen the party; but 
is is difficult to think of anything which could be done 
without a large expenditure, and proposals for large ex- 
penditure naturally swell the Moderate voting strength. 
They are not anxious to be taxed, even if they approve 
the object of expenditure, and are quite willing to vote, if 
only that there may be Councillors to “ check” a party to 
which, in the eyes of every Moderate, the grand objection 
is its liability to be carried away. There can be 
no doubt, we fancy, that one parish does check another 
‘by its example, though it would be better if the 
heck were always administered within the Councils 
themselves. A Vestry full only of Moderates or Progres- 
-Sives, will not do executive work a bit better for its 
unanimity ; indeed, it may do it worse, owing to immunity 
from criticism ; while for debating purposes it will be in a 
worse position than the House of Lords. At least, dull- 
ness and inefficiency should be the result of a unanimous 
election, though we dare say in practice the “ unanimous” 
Vestries or Boards of Guardians will split into rather 
fiercely contesting parties. Mr. Lowell thought that 
Jonah in the whale must necessarily have been unani- 


mous; but if Jonah had been an Englishman he would | 


have played mental Patience with himself, and fumed and 
fretted as his adversary won. 

On the whole, then, we consider the elections of Saturday 
and Monday tolerably satisfactory. We should have liked 
wu heavier poll, and much greater definiteness as to the 
objects of each party; but the viewy people have bad a 
check from the el-ctors, and the sensible people have gone 
up to the poll ia numbers sufficient, at all events, to 
sompel their adversaries to consider themselves. The 
County Council will be alarmed, which is a good thing 





for its soberness ; and the Cabinet will be more doubtful 
whether great Municipal Bills will add to their popu- 
larity ; while they will, it is admitted on all hands, be 
this year sadly in the way. To abolish the City, ‘tell 
equalise the rates of London, and change the method 
of electing Councils, is a string of proposals which 
would almost fill up a Session, and all these things are to 
come after a Resolution against the Lords, a Bill for Dig. 
establishing the Church in Wales, and a Registration Bil] 
which is to add two millions to the list of voters. The 
vote of Saturday gets Government and the country out of 
that scrape, and so far as we can see will have only one 
ill consequence. It is sure to increase the readiness of 
Unionists when they come into power to split London into 
a dozen or so boroughs, united by a federal tie only for 
plans of intercommunication. Mr. Chamberlain has already 
proposed that, aud he will now argue with great apparent 
force, that the electors of the Vestries choose better men 
on the whole than the electors of the County Council. We 
are unable to agree to that view, believing that the hope for 
the future good government of London consists in the 
visible importance of the task to be performed. All experi- 
ence shows that in England the best men will not engage 
in municipal work unless it is either very important, or is 
dignified by the long tradition of the borough, and except 
in the two cases of the City and Westminster, these con- 
ditions are in London wholly wanting. The eleven Munici- 
pal Councils will be at once large, rich, and invisible; and 
jobbing, we fear, might rise toa great height. The differ. 
ence in the wealth of the boroughs, moreover, will be so pre- 
posterous, that they will either hate one another, or the 
poor boroughs will insist that they shall be maintained 
out of alms extracted from their wealthier neighbours. 
We had much rather improve the present centralised 
system by making its executive officers more directly 
responsible, making them Cabinet Ministers in fact; and 
the fear that the present victory of the Moderates may 
interrupt that plan or cause its abandonment, rather 
diminishes our satisfaction with the result of the election, 
which we should describe as a victory of the sensible, 
rather than of the Conservative class. 





UNEQUAL JUSTICE. 


HE readers of Truth are familiar with what Mr. 
Labouchere calls his “legal pillory.” For those 

who have not this advantage we may explain that it is a 
parallel list of sentences passed during the previous week 
on offenders against property and offenders against the 
person respectively. The disparity between the two 
columns is sometimes very startling. A small fine 
appears to be considered by many Magistrates a quite 
adequate punishment for some gross act of cruelty 
to women, to children, or to animals, while a long 
term of imprisonment is constantly meted out to very 
small thefts of money or goods. This is an example of 
an inequality of justice which is due to the law itself, as 
well as to its administrators. To our ancestors robbery 
seemed a very much greater crime than violence. Property 
was hard to protect, and the only way to counterbalance 
the easiness with which it could be stolen was to make the 
penalty for stealing it a very heavy one. Against violence, 
on the contrary, when not associated with robbery, a man 
might defend himself. If his hand could not guard his 
head he was hardly worth the intervention of the law. 
There was oppression of the weak then as there is 
now, but the line between oppression and parental or 
marital discipline was far less distinct, and the incidents 
of modern poverty seem to minister to these particular 
offences in a greater degree than the incidents of 
medieval poverty. With the growth of civilisation there 
has come a very great change in the public estimate of 
the two classes of crime. We are more shocked at a 
brutal assault than at a robbery; and brutal assaults seem 
decidedly more common. This is due, in part, to the 
general disuse of arms, which has left the ordinary citizen 
without any means of protection, unless he happens to 
know how to use his fists, and in part to the closer 
neighbourhood of assailants and victims which exists 
in great cities, But this change of view has not yet left 
much impression on the Statute-book or in the minds of 
the local Magistrates. The sentences which the law allows 
to be passed are more severe in the case of offences against 
property, than in the case of brutality or cruelty, and the use 
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that Magistrates make of their discretion emphasises and 
exaggerates this discrepancy. The remedy here is com- 
paratively simple. The proportion of punishment and 
crime needs revision, and the occasion for effecting this 
will be the codification of the criminal law, if ever the 
House of Commons can spare time and thought for any- 
thing so trivial. 

But besides inequalities in the sentences prescribed by 
law for different classes of crime, there are inequalities 
arising wholly from the temper of those who pronounce 
the sentences. This was the subject of a letter from Mr. 
Crackenthorpe in the Times of Wednesday. Mr. Cracken- 
thorpe is not only an eminent Equity counsel, he is also 
a chairman of Quarter Sessions, and he very justly points 
out that no improvements in prison discipline can be of 
much avail so long as there is so much uncertainty as to 
the length of time for which this prison discipline is to be 
inflicted upon criminals. As it is, he hints, the sentence 
passed upon a prisoner may vary, not according to 
the greater or less magnitude of his offence, but according 
as the Judge who tries him is a Preventive, a Humani- 
tarian, or a Retributionist. There is an equal divergence, 
he tells us, “as to the weight that ought to be given toa 
previous conviction.” To one Judge it may be a serious 
augmentation of the offence ; to another it may be a thing 
not worth taking account of. This latter ground of 
inequality is less serious, or rather more capable of re- 
moval, than the former. There is no reason why it should 
be left to the Judge to determine whether the fact that an 
offender has been convicted before, does or does not make 
him deserving of more severe punishment. The very same 
considerations which suggest leniency in the case of first 
offenders, suggest increased severity in the case of old 
offenders. What amount of attention these considerations 
deserve, is a point which it ought not to be beyond the 
ability of the Legislature to determine, and when deter- 
mined, it can easily be embodied in an Act of Parliament. It 
isa point, moreover, upon which certainty and publicity are 
especially necessary. If the fact that repeated convictions 
bring increased penalties with them is to be of any value 
as a deterrent, it must be known to the man who is 
tempted to add crime to crime. Embody the rule in an 
Act of Parliament, and it becomes as familiar as the 
fact that hanging follows a conviction for murder. Leave 
it to the fancy of the Judge, and the old offender 
comforts himself with the hope that chance will stand his 
friend, and send a lenient Judge to the Assizes at which 
he is tried. 

It is when we come to the question of judicial discretion 
generally that the difficulty of making a change becomes 
apparent. Revise the scale of penalties as we will, the 
degrees of guilt in those who incur them will be almost 
infinitely various. The circumstances of each case will 
be individual, though the actual crime may be identical. 
In itself, for example, no crime can well be more 
brutal or more deserving of hanging than wife-murder. 
Yet though two men may be tried for this offence at 
the same Assizes, and with every particular the same, 
provocation may reduce the guilt of the one almost to 
zero, while the absence of provocation may make the other 
only fit for the gallows. How is this difference to be 
taken into account, except by an exercise of the Judge’s 
discretion ? Provocation is not a thing that can be 
defined beforehand. It depends on a hundred circum- 
stances, each of which helps to make up the impression 
which in the end remains on the mind of the Judge who 
tries the case, and within certain wide limits determines 
the penalty. Still from time to time there are instances in 
which, after every allowance has been made for the dif- 
ference between merely reading about a trial and being 
present at one, and for the accuracy in estimating degrees 
of guilt which comes from long practice, the sentence 
inflicts a grave shock on public feeling. When this shock 
is caused by the extreme severity of the sentence, there is 
a possibility of putting things right. The Crown can be 
appealed to to exercise its prerogative, and if the Home 
Secretary is convinced that the appeal is well founded, he 
may remit a part of the penalty. When, on the other 
hand, the failure of justice takes the form not of over- 
severity, but of over-lenity, redress is impossible. The 
offender who richly deserved penal servitude escapes 
with a short imprisonment; the brute who would have 
been all the better for a sound flogging is let off with a 
fine, and the Secretary of State is powerless to give any 





redress. These are the cases which occasionally give 
rise to a cry for greater uniformity of sentences’ and 
less judicial discretion. But if the change were made, 
we should only have exchanged one evil for another. 
To make uniform sentences consistent with justice, 
we must first make the guilt of the prisoners uniform, 
and this is precisely what we cannot do. Nothing 
but the actual trial can show what there has been in 
the way of extenuation or aggravation, and only those 
who have a Judge’s opportunities of observation and com- 
parison, can rightly apportion the degree of blame in each 
case. Parliament would be forced to make the penalty 
of each crime either very light, to meet the one type, or 
very heavy, to meet the other; and whichever course it 
adopted, there would in the end be more failures of 
justice than there are under the existing system. 

The only remedy we can see, is the giving the Crown, 
under certain circumstances, a right of appeal to a higher 
Court, or of asking for a new trial. We are not suggesting 
these expedients as a corrective for perverse verdicts of 
juries. Happily, though these are met with from time to 
time, they are not frequent enough in this country to call 
for legislation. What we have in view is perverse sen- 
tences of Judges, — sentences in which, from some 
peculiarity in the judicial mind, there is a conspicuous 
inadequacy in the penalty when compared with the crime. 
If these could be reviewed, judicial discretion would 
remain; what would be new would be the provision of a 
remedy for a particular misuse of it. 








ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
HAT is it that makes Mr. Stevenson’s literary work 
never wholly satisfying ? What is the something in 
which his books fail to content, even when they most excite, 
the emotions? His romances are full of charm and of 
fascination. Nothing could be more vivid or more taking. 
The art is perfect, and dullness is banished from his page. 
And yet as one reads there grows the sense of some latent 
imperfection, some intangible fault of commission or omission 
which perplexes and astonishes. What can it be? Whence 
comes this sense that in the last resort we are cheated of the 
full glory of letters? Scott was wholly without Mr. Stevenson’s 
power of literary finesse, could be as clumsy and irrelevant as 
the author of “ Kidnapped ” was careful and artistically true 
and exact; and yet Scott satisfies and contents and warms 
the heart and brain with the glow of animation, while Mr. 
Stevenson leaves them cold. “Guy Mannering” edifies us 
in the truest sense of the word. There is no such intellectual 
building-up in Mr. Stevenson’s work. There is a flaw some- 
where in each and all of the fairy palaces of his creation, and 
when we most need his walls and towers to stand firm, they 
fall in ruin about us. We are finely touched, yet somehow 
not to fine issues. It would not, perhaps, be fair to say that, 
in spite of their apparent strength and fitness, there are 
traces of degeneration and morbidity, to borrow the medical 
phrase, in Mr. Stevenson’s romances, but the expression con- 
veys something of what we mean. In Scott, we get the beauty 
that comes of perfect health. In Stevenson, that which is 
often to be found joined with the lack of health and the 
variation from the normal. 

One might spin many ingenious theories to account for 
this lack of the true soul-satisfying quality in Mr. Stevenson’s 
work, but in all probability the explanation is a fairly simple 
one. We believe that it is to be found in the way in which 
Mr Stevenson approached and attacked the art of letters. 
His original attitude towards literature was a very singular 
one. Most men begin by an overmastering desire to say 
something, to tell a tale, or write a poem, and then work out 
for themselves a style as adequate and as sound as they are 
able. Mr. Stevenson, on the other hand, as he has told us 
himself, began at the other end,—learnt first to write, and then 
looked out for something to write about. Words, and their 
skilful manipulation, were to him an end in themselves. He 
learnt to use them in the abstract, and did not regard them 
merely as a means. He acted as a painter does when 
he studies drawing, and attempts the acquisition of a 
technique. In “Memories and Portraits,’ Mr. Stevenson 
takes us fally into his confidence in this respect. ‘ All 
through my boyhood and youth,” he says, “I was always 
busy on my own private end, which was to learn to write. I 
kept always two books in my pocket.—one to read, one to 
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write in. As I walked my mind was busy fitting what I saw 
with appropriate words; when I sat by the roadside I would 
either read, or a pencil and a penny version-book would be in 
my hand, to note down the features of the scene, or com- 
memorate some halting stanzas. Thus I lived with words, 
and what I wrote was for no ulterior use, it was written con- 
sciously for practice.” His reading, too, was dominated by 
the desire to perfect his technique. When he came upon a 
passage that struck him as happy in phrase and style, he 
“must sit down at once and set himself to ape that quality.” 
Thus, he tell us, he “ played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to 
Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to 
Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and to Obermann.” 
In a word, he worked at style as a student at the Slade or 
the Academy Schools works at his “antique ” and his “ life,” 
and makes studies in the way of Velasquez or Titian, or 
the great Dutchmen. Mr. Stevenson has told us in words of 
wonderful charm and eloquence what was the result of this 
conscious and laborious study of style; and how, after such 
a training, the student of literary form could “sit down at 
last, legions of words swarming to his call, dozen of turns of 
phrase simultaneously bidding for his choice, and he himself 
knowing what he wants to do and (within the narrow limit 
of a man’s ability) able to do it.” When Mr. Stevenson 
had thus taught himself to write he looked out for some- 
thing to write aboat, just as a painter of the academic 
kind, when he has made himself master of his art, looks 
out for subjects which will enable him to show his skill 
and dexterity,—his powers of eye and hand. Mr. Stevenson 
did not choose this or that topic because it was one which 
came naturally and inevitably to him. Instead, he selected a 
subject which would enable him to show what astonishing and 
delightful things he could do through his management of 
words. For example, he took the things he saw and the 
thoughts he thought on his journey with a donkey in the 
Cevennes and spread them out in phrases of perfect appro- 
priateness and melody, linking each object or each abstrac- 
tion with just the words that. gave it what Hazlitt calls its 
“exact, extreme, characteristic impression.” The result was 
enchanting. Such an occasion needed only perfect workman- 
ship to produce a picture that was bound to delight all 
beholders. The painter of consummate technique, when he is 
content to paint what he sees before him and not to construct, 
is certain to please. The real test comes when the man 
who has approached his art from the academic standpoint, 
has learnt to write in the abstract,and has then looked 
out for something to write about, has worshipped words 
for their own sake, begins to deal with the world of 
pure imagination, has to create and breathe life into men 
and women, and to deal with their passions and their joys 
and sorrows. It is then that we note the failure of the 
academic way of approaching literature. It is then that an 
ounce of humanity is seen to be worth a wilderness of 
exquisitely balanced phrases and of words that fall as 
softly as blown petals on the grass. If Mr. Stevenson 
had remained an occasional essayist, his academic attitude 
would have done little or no harm to his art, and the want of 
which we have spoken would not have been apparent. When, 
however, he used in the land of romance the splendid power 
over words which he had so patiently acquired, the flaw was 
visible. It was, of course, natural enough that he should 
desire to show his skill in the field of fiction, and we are 
heartily glad that he was not content to be nothing but an 
essayist, for we readily admit that without his romances the 
literature of our day would be poorer. Though we cannot 
help seeing the defects of his novels we are more than ready 
to admit their charm. We do not desire to depreciate Mr. 
Stevenson's work, but only to find an explanation for the fact 
that his writing, though it comes so very near, never reaches 
the highest heaven of invention. 


It must not, then, be supposed that we mean to imply that Mr. 
Stevenson was merely an exquisite weaver of words. He had 
also, no doubt, a brain that was full of thick-coming fancies, 
and a great power of narration. What we contend, is that he 
was first of all a word-wright, and that he used his story- 
inventing and story-telling faculty to set off his skill in words, 
just as he used his personal experiences on the canal or on the 
road. His fancies and experiences were selected and employed 
as means for displaying his style and his perfect taste in 
phraseology. At first, people may be inclined to say that in 





reality this is what every poet or novelist does, but in truth 
itis not so. Scott,in his way, and Dickens and Thackeray 
in theirs, approached literature in an altogether different 
spirit. They, no doubt, were impelled to write by a desire 
for fame and money; but they achieved success by opening 
out to the world the rich treasures of the human heart. Scott, 
we feel, is primarily concerned with unfolding the great drama 
of existence. The question of style is quite secondary. No 
doubt, without style and form and verbal melody, his work 
would have been defective and abortive ; but still it was not 
in these gifts, but in the humanity of the writer, that hig 
literary work had its genesis. Scott wrote because he had 
something he wanted to say, and could at the same 
time find adequate expression for that something; Mr, 
Stevenson, rather because he could weave words beauti. 
fully, and could also manage to find subjects which would 
bear ornamentation. The difference does not seem much, it 
is so narrow; but it goes as deep as infinity. It is the 
difference between “ Redgauntlet ” and “ Kidnapped.” How 
clumsy and ill-constructed, and full of blotches and palpable 
slips, is the first. How perfectly manipulated, how precise in 
language, thought, and construction, is the second, how 
telling is every phrase and situation! Yet when General 
Campbell speaks those chivalrous words on the beach, a 
whole world is affected. We are translated into a serener 
atmosphere, catch the clear accents, and learn the great 
language of a wide and noble humanity. In “Kidnapped” 
we are never moved like this. We mark how fine are the 
colours ; “we hear how the tale is told;” it is art, triumphant 
art; but it is not, like the other, a piece of breathing satis. 
fying human life. 

It seems ungracious and churlish to leave Mr. Stevenson thus, 
and especially for one who, like the present writer, has obtained 
so much pure delight from the heavenly rhetoric of his pen, 
who has so often sung with him in spirit the song of the 
open road, who has marvelled again and again at the nicety 
of his judgments, whether of Pepys or Knox or of Burns, 
who has so often joined the inimitable Pinkerton in the 
Dromedary Picnics, who has until seventy times seven sat 
with Morris while he drew up his debtor and creditor 
account, and who has not once, but a dozen times seen 
with David and Catriona the first view of the Dutch 
coast and the merry windmills whirling on the shore. And 
yet it is most consistent with the spirit of the man we are 
criticising to speak out straight, and make no conventional 
and obituary phrases about his art. Mr. Stevenson was 
essentially sincere in criticism, and would have been the first 
to refuse mere lip-service. Manliness was one of his most 
cherished intellectual characteristics, and he therefore pays 
the dead man the truest respect who tries to judge his art 
fairly, openly, and without pretence. 


ANOTHER SOCIALIST DREAM. 

F all the schemes for producing the sense of equality 
among men—we do not mean the fact of equality, 
which of course cannot exist, but the sense of it—the scheme 
of a common education for all men is perhaps the most 
attractive. It seems in theory so perfect. All men, it is 
argued, if deprived of accidental advantages, are alike, and 
if they are all educated together under the same circumstances 
as to food, lodging, and clothes, by the same masters, and in 
the same branches of study, they cannot develop that most 
artificial and injurious of all feelings, the sense of social 
inequality. There is nothing to provoke it among lads so 
trained, and as the boy is the father of the man, they 
must, when they grow up, be free alike of servility and of 
the spirit of patronage. John Smith and Albert de Vere, 
being bred alike as boys, and taught alike, and sup- 
plied with like recreations, must, when they grow up, regard 
each other simply as human beings, differing, it may 
be, in ability or in virtue, but socially indistinguishable. 
They cannot, at all events, envy one another, except for 
qualities that are inherent, like courage, strength, activity, or 
ability to learn, and the envy of inherent qualities is seldom 
a base envy, because, in the first place, their possessor cannot 
be deprived of them; and because, in the second place, the 
envy itself is so nearly indistinguishable from admiration. 
The timid man may wish he was as brave as the courageous 
one, but in the hour of danger he assents to his braver com- 
rade’s leadership with more feeling of safety than of grudge. 
It is an admirable theory, which once took a strong hold 
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on English thinkers as well as Continental, and even 
the experienced are a little surprised to find it so little 
justified by the facts. Men trained in the same school 
or college feel the sense of social inequality with their com- 
rades just as much as men differently trained, and, as a rule, 
betray it, according to their temperaments, either by defer- 
ence, or by uneasiness, or by jealousy, or by what has been 
described as “‘ snobbism reversed ”—defiance—called forth by 
the sense of inequality in social grade. There used to be a 
belief that the parish-school system of Scotland, in the time 
when the laird’s son and the carpenter’s sat on the same 
bench, promoted social equality ; but the idea was, we fancy, 
entirely confined to Englishmen. The Scotch knew well that 
their system, though it promoted friendliness between the 
classes, did not promote the sense of equality, but rather, if 
anything, increased the regard felt for hereditary or other 
social superiority. There was in the generation in which 
the common school was a reality, no country in which class 
and its distinctions were more sharply marked than in 
Scotland. Universal education in Germany has in no degree 
effaced social distinctions; rather it has deepened the painful 
sense of them till there is no country where the assumption 
of the well-placed is more intolerable, or the protest of the ill- 
placed against society and its grades more violent. Socialism 
has been born in Germany, or at least has become audible, 
since universal education began. Here in England we should 
say the Board-school had made no difference except in making 
boys more civil and girls more civilised; but people who 
know the schools better than we can pretend to do, tell us 
there is a little difference, and it goes the other way. The 
families which send their children to Board-schools have 
become more conscious than they used to be of social differ- 
ences, and take quite new precautions to guard in their 
children the exclusiveness which all social grades regard as 
their armour of protection; the dislike, too, of the rich, though 
it is not very deep, increases, and is sometimes expressed in 
very brutal forms. It is, however, in France that education 
in common seems to have had least effect in developing the 
sense of equality. Not only do the boys from the com- 
munal schools betray a perfectly new hatred of the well- 
to-do, but the boys from the lycées also. These latter 
ure trained together, and bred up together with a dis- 
tinct intention of establishing a certain “identity,” and 
within the schools it is in a measure established, but 
at the cost of deepening the social cleavage when the 
school-gates are once passed. We can quote an unexcep- 
tionable witness to this fact. M. Paul Bourget, the novelist, 
and one of the keenest observers of this generation, is 
studying New York and embodying his reflections in a 
series of letters which will, we think, when published, form the 
best picture of life in America, or rather part of America, 
ever yet offered to Europeans. We read translations in the 
New York Herald of them with a sense of being nourished 
by new knowledge. M. Paul Bourget was surprised to 
find that at Harvard there was no attempt to promote 
identity of condition, that every student lived as his 
means allowed, the inequalities in the rents paid for 
lodgings being especially enormous. He found on inquiriy, 
however, that this fact did not prevent a certain kind of 
equality, and makes on the difference between the systems of 
America and France the following most suggestive remark :— 
“On reflection we recognise that the Americans are right. 
Our system, which makes the children of the rich and those 
of the poor in the schools live in the same material condition, 
tends, as a most certain result, to develop the worst madness 
of envy when that identity of existence ceases all at once, at 
the time of entry into the world. The fateful pressure has 
less chance of being born when that identity has never 
existed.” He would rather, that is, have the system of 
Harvard, which corresponds to realities, than the system of 
the lycée, which seems so much more hopeful, but does not 
correspond to them. 


M. Bourget’s decision is a wise one, but it will be a source 
of sore discouragement to a great many excellent people. 
They will say that even if social inequalities are advisable, or 
tolerable, or unavoidable -the sense of those inequalities as 
usually manifested, must always increase the unhappiness of 
mankind. It weighs upon their energies, and produces either 
enervation, or envy, or the grave evil which in England we 
stigmatise, without curing, as “snobbishness,” and which 





leads of necessity to a culture of low ideals. No one, not the 
most ironclad of Tories, doubts that this sense is more or less 
a debasing consciousness; yet if education, and especially 
equal education, will not cure it, what will? Weare not quite 
sure, we may remark en passant, that the sense is so debasing 
as it is popularly represented. Mr. Walter Bagehot, who 
was one of the wisest of observers, used to say that among 
Englishmen it was “a sort of motor forcing them always 
to strive towards the light;” and we certainly do not 
observe that communities without it— monasteries, for 
example, or Mahommedan communities or Chinese villages 
—are exceptionally happy; but we will admit that on 
the whole its total effect is bad, and still protest that 
the remedy, if it is ever found at all, will not be found in 
education as usually understood. That must always increase 
consciousness, and it is in overmuch consciousness that the 
origin of the evil is to be sought. An old labourer who 
cannot read is not often troubled by the superiority of his 
superiors. He is aware of it in a way, but the sense of it, 
against which moralists and M. Pail Bourget protest, is not 
really in him. We shall hardly educate many children up to 
the intellectual level of M. Elisée Reclus; and M. Reclus is so 
full of the sense of social inequalities, so dominated by it, that 
he proclaims himself an Anarchist, hoping that, if in no other 
way, then by blood and fire the evil of which he is so 
sensible may be swept away. There is, in faet, no radical 
cure to be hoped for except in a change of opinion, which 
we suppose training would help a little—but only a 
little—-to develop. We suppose the fierce training which 
modern Europe has directed against that particular vice or 
weakness has done something to diminish cowardice, and if 
over-consciousness of social inequalities were regarded like 
cowardice as something shameful, it would be diminished too. 
It is so regarded by a few, but opinion in general rather 
quizzes than condemns; and is certainly not strong enough to 
prevent the weakness from increasing, if it does increase, the 
burdens on mankind. There is, we believe, no other cure ; 
certainly not one in the common and equal education of which 
many thoughtful Socialists dream as the peaceful remedy for 
all, except perhaps the economic, social evils. As M. Paul 
Bourget says, equality in childhood does but intensify the 
fact of inequality in maturer years; none perhaps feeling the 
latter more acutely than the closest relatives. If the dream were 
true, they should never suffer from this sense; yet, as a rule, 
only the mother is wholly rejoiced at the son’s or daughter’s 
elevation. 


PROFESSOR HAECKEL’S RELIGION. 

ROFESSOR HAECKEL has no more notion of the atti- 

tude of doubt than the most confident monk of the Middle 
Ages. He is a dogmatist of the purest water; but a dogma- 
tist who affirms almost all that the religious world denies, and 
denies almost all that it affirms. His address on “ Monism,”* 
—one of his pedantic terms for the doctrine of “ the essential 
unity of inorganic and organic nature, the latter having been 
evolved from the former only at a relatively late period,” 
—which Dr. Gilchrist has just translated for us, is about the 
most dogmatic work which we ever came across. And the 
Professor is not only certain on the strength of his own 
finite intelligence, that there is no such Being as a personal 
God, he is even quite confident that Shakespeare and Lessing 
agreed with him,—Shakespeare, who embodied in his poetry 
the whole Catholic doctrine of the age which preceded him ; 
and Lessing, who wrote on “the education of the human 
race” with a mind as full of the doctrine of a divine purpose 
as Professor Haeckel’s is full of the denial of that doctrine. 
Professor Haeckel’s largeness of mind may be measured by 
his describing what we suppose him to mean by the religion of 
Roman Catholics, as “the adoration of old clothes and wax 
dolls,” since he couples with that description the remark that it 
includes “the thoughtless repetition of masses or rosaries,” but 
he makes up for his narrowness towards one of the greatest 
religions of the world by his charity towards the religion of 
apes when he assures us that Christ’s teaching, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” had found a place long before 
men appeared in the world “among the herds of apes and 
other social mammals.” Professor Haeckel is fully convinced 
that “nine-tenths” of the men of science now living share his 
wonderful denials and still more wonderful convictions; indeed, 
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he goes on to enlarge his statement, and to assert that “all” 
men of science share them, or all in whom the following four 
conditions are realised :—“ (1) Sufficient acquaintance with the 
various departments of natural science, and in particular with 
the modern doctrine of evolution; (2) sufficient acuteness and 
clearness of judgment to draw by induction and deduction the 
necessary logical consequences that flow from such empirical 
knowledge; (3) sufficient moral courage to maintain the 
monistic knowledge so gained against the attacks of hostile 
dualistic and pluralistic systems; (4) sufficient strength of 
mind to free himself by sound independent reasoning from 
dominant religious prejudices, and especially from those 
irrational dogmas which have been firmly lodged in our minds 
from earliest youth as indisputable revelations.” It is, of 
course, easy enough to affirm that “all” men of science 
agree with you, if you take care to except all those who 
disagree with you,—which is, we believe, what these four 
conditions of Professor Haeckel really imply. 

One of the most curious features of Professor Haeckel’s 
confession of faith, is the energy with which he assails the 
doctrine of personal immortality as something ineffably 
vulgar and unworthy. The cosmos, he says, is immortal,— 
which might be a satisfaction to the cosmos if it had any 
consciousness of itself as a whole, which Professor Haeckel 
would certainly not admit, since he considers that the cosmos 
was once inorganic, and has become organic only by the 
development of the evolutionary forces contained in it, while 
consciousness is an attribute only of a special organic de- 
velopment; but we do not see that the immortality of the 
cosmos can be of any sort of account either to itself, since, 
properly speaking, the cosmos has no “ self,” or to any frag- 
ment of it which once had, but which lost that self in the 
process which Professor Haeckel describes as death. Here 
is the Professor’s “confession of faith” on this subject :-~— 

“ As regards immortality, it is well known that this unpertant 
idea is interpreted and applied in a great variety of ways. It is 
often made a reproach agsinst our Monism that it altogether 
denies immortality ; this, however, is erroneous. , Rather do we 
hold it, in a strictly scientific sense, as an indispensable funda- 
mental conception of our monistic philosophy of nature. Immor- 
tality, in a scientific sense, is conservation of substance, therefore 
the same as conservation of energy as defined by physics, or con- 
servation of matter as defined by chemistry. The cosmos asa 
whole is immortal. It is just as inconceivable that any of the 
atoms of our brain or of the energies of our spirit should vanish 
out of the world, as that any other particle of matter er energy could 
do so. At our death there disappears only the individual form in 
which the nerve-substance was fashioned, and the personal ‘ soul’ 
which represented the work performed by this. ‘The complicated 
chemical combinations of that nervous mass pass over into other 
combinations by decomposition, and the kinetic energy produced 
by them is transformed into other forms of motion. 

‘Imperial Ciwsar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a ho'e to keep the wind away. 

O :hat that earth which kept the world in awe 

Should patch a wall (o expel the winter’s flaw.’ 
On the other hand, the conception of a personal immortality can- 
not be maintained. If this idea is still widely held, the fact is to 
be explained by the physical law of inertia; for the property of 
persistence in a state of rest exercises its influence in the region 
of the ganglion-cells of the brain, as well as in all other natural 
bodies. Traditional ideas handed down through many genera- 
tions are maintained with the greatest tenacity by the human 
brain, especially if, in early youth, they have been instilled into 
the childish understanding as indisputable dogmas.” 
Now what seems to us so remarkable in this confession of 
faith is that everything which even Professor Haeckel regards 
as religion depends on this personality which he makes so 
little of, and treats as the mere breath which vanishes out of 
a mortal body as a scent exhales from a dead flower. Let us 
quote his panegyric on the true and inspiring religion of the 
twentieth century :— 

“The school of the twentieth contury, flourishing anew on this 
firm ground, shall have to unfold to the rising youth not only the 
wonderful truths of the evolution of the cosmos, but also the inex- 
haustible treasures of beauty lying everywhere hidden therein. 
Whether we marvel at the majesty of the lofty mountains or 
the magic world of the sea, whether with the telescope we explore 
the infinitely great wonders of the starry heaven, or with the 
microscope the yet more surprising wonders of a life infinitely 
small, everywhere does Divine Nature open up to us an inex- 
haustible fountain of esthetic enjoyment. Blind and insensible 
have the great majority of mankind hitherto wandered through 
this glorious wonderland of a world; a sickly and unnatural 
theology has made it repulsive as a ‘vale of tears.’ But now, at 
least, it is given to the mightily advancing human mind to have 


its eyes opened ; it is given to it to show that a true knowledge of ' 





nature aifords full satisfaction and inexhaustible nourishment | 


not only for its searching understanding, but also for its yearning 
spirit. Monistic investigation of nature as knowledge of the true, 


monistic ethic as training for the good, monisti i 
suit of the beautiful—these are the three _ yg 
our monism: by the harmonious and consistent cultivation of 
these we effect at last the truly beatific union of religion and 
science, so painfully longed after by so many to-day. The True 
the Beautiful, and the Good, these are the three august Diving 
Ones before which we bow the knee in adoration; in the unforced 
combination and mutual supplementing of these we gain the 
pure idea of God. To this ‘ triune’ Divine Ideal shall the coming 
twentieth century build its altars.” 
“To this ‘triune’ Divine Ideal shall the coming twentieth 
century build its altars!” And where will the “‘triune’ Diving 
Ideal” be when this organ of “anthropomorphism,” on the 
purely ganglionic origin of which Professor Haeckel is never 
weary of discoursing, has been finally exploded? The “‘triung?® 
Divine Ideal” exists only, as Professor Haeckel himself de. 
monstrates, in those personalities which are, in his opinion, 
bound up in the closest union with “the elementary organs, 
the microscopic ganglion-cells,” whose dissipation is ag in. 
evitable and as near at hand as death, and whose tempo 
formation even, depends wholly on conditions which those who 
are bidden to rejoice in them are wholly unable to command. ' 
Professor Haeckel would scoff at the idea that during the 
infinite ages in which inorganic life alone existed, and in which, 
according to his astounding conception of Creation, some single 
chemical element was slowly contriving to develop within 
itself by concentration or rarefaction some varieties which 
would result eventually in the formation of other elements, 
and so advance into the stage of chemical affinity and 
analysis, there was or could be any of this joy in a “ ‘triune’ 
Divine Ideal” which he regards as now constituting the 
glory of religion. He would not deny for a moment that 
on this earth, and every other such stage of life as he can 
conceive, all the beings who can form and enjoy this 
“¢triune’ Divine Ideal” are destined to vanish away as 
bubbles which rise and burst on the surface of the water. 
He would admit, and indeed maintain, that not only the’ 
individuals who can glorify this “‘ triune’ Divine Ideal ” must 
each and all disappear, but that even the race which contains 
these individuals must vanish from every stage in which the 
temporary conditions that favour their existence had pre- 
viously disappeared. He is perfectly aware that the “gan- 
glion-cells” on the generation of which this “‘triune’ Divine 
ideal” depends, cannot continue to exist at all after the 
geologic and cosmic conditions which for a time promote their 
production, have ceased to be. To him the cosmos is a suc- 
cession of deserts, in which these “ ganglion-cells ” are mere 
temporary and occasional oases, so that only here and there 
can the “ ‘triune’ Divine Ideal” flash into existence, and even 
then with an absolute certainty of vanishing again as soon 
as the combinations which admitted of what we call “per- 
sonality,” have died out. He scoffs at the notion that there 
is anything in the “immortal cosmos” which has more 
regard to the production of personality than it has to its 
extinction. The principle of evolution, in his conception of it, 
has no more “ purpose” in it, as personal beings conceive pur- 
pose, than has hydrogen or carbon itself. It is pure anthropo- 
morphism, he holds, to attach the slightest importance to the 
conception that when consciousness is once developed, it has 
any more security for its own continuance than have the short- 
lived individuals in whom it manifests itself. Nature is no 
more careful of the type than she is of the individual. Pro- 
fessor Haeckel must, on his own principle, echo Tennyson’s 
account of the disdain of Natural Evolution for anthropo- 
morphic ideas :— 
“So careful of the type! but no; 
From scarpéd cliff and quarried stone, 
She cries, ‘ a thousand types are gone, 
I care for nothing, all shall go.’” 
And consequently nothing can be more certain on Professor 
Haeckel’s principie, than that the “‘triune’ Divine ideal” 
before which he prostrates himself in reverence, is a mere 
periodic flash in the pan of the immortal cosmos. He is very 
eloquent on the joys of the “ Natur-forscher,” of the physical 
and psychical investigator; but there can be no physical 
and psychical investigator except in worlds where the 
necessary “ganglion-cells” have come into existence, and 
have not yet perished. He is very eloquent on the de- 
light of developing the idea of love to one’s neighbours; 
but the idea of such love is inconceivable without the 
formation of these ganglion-cells, and cannot possibly 
survive their destraction. He is very eloquent on the beauty 
of the universe; but the beauty of the universe is a wholly 
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subjective phenomenon which is absolutely non-existent with- 
out those personalities, the immortality of which he derides 
and regards as the vain invention of human egotism. Thus 
his idea of the cosmos is one in which the “‘triune’ Divine 
Ideal,” which is the essence of religion, can only shine at best 
like a kind of occasional aurora borealis over an otherwise 
blank and unconscious world. Indeed, according to him, it 
is part and parcel of the glory of the man of science that 
he can dissipate that idle dream of an inflated egotism 
that any sort of ideal—triune or otherwise—is the end or 
purpose of the cosmos. The order which he discovers there 
ig an order in which consciousness is a mere temporary 
phenomenon,—temporary and probably not very endur- 

ing. Man, he thinks, has the privilege of rising to an 
elevated plane in which he can even look down upon his 
‘own mind as a mere phase of that great impersonal tide 
of existence, which has no more regard for conscious 
ideals and human religions than it has for empty wishes 
and futile hopes. In Professor Haeckel’s belief, the most 
religious men must be those who can most completely look 
down upon religion as a temporary phenomenon in a great 
‘procession of events which sweeps away thought and reverence 
and conscience themselves, just as it generates them, in the 
‘great tides of its impersonal advances and retreats. Professor 
Haeckel’s religion is bound by the very law of its being to 
"make very light indeed of its own phases. It is lost in the 
‘drift of that mighty “cosmic” gulf-stream which at once 
‘includes and submerges it. Now, we cannot hold that sort of 
‘religion to be a religion at all, The loud disdain for what is 
termed anthropomorphism always ends in making of God not 
‘something higher, but something vastly lower, than the highest 
‘of his creatures here known to us. M. Renan’s suggestion of 
God as a sort of cosmic polyp that grows into points of vivid 
‘consciousness and then loses them again, is the nearest we can 
get to Professor Haeckel’s idea of an “immortal cosmos.’ 
‘And what a base idolatry is that! 





THE ZOOLOGY OF THE TOY-SHOP. 
HE first conclusion of a naturalist from a visit to Mr. 
Labouchere’s toy show at the Albert Hall is that the 
schoolmaster has been abroad again and left his mark on 
‘toys. Even the natural pride felt by every true inquirer on 
the discovery of new species is marred by the obvious fact 
that many of these are new only as migrants from the 
common world of reality. A 4ft. model of the last giraffe 
may perhaps be excused as representing what is almost a lost 
Species, and is an improvement on the primitive form in 
‘which its memory is preserved in Noah’s ark. But the 
‘intrusion of the cray-fish, that medium of scientific calture, 
‘from the lecture-room into the society of the ducks and 
‘carp that have so long swum in company, obedient to the 
‘magnet, in the schoolroom basin, will be noted with sus- 
‘picion by every lover of the ancient and accredited figures 
of toy zoology. This invasion of realism among the animals 
‘of the nursery is to be deprecated. It leaves no room for 
inquiry. There is nothing stimulating in it. Even the 
‘mechanical tiger made for Tippoo Sahib, which was wound 
‘up to eat a British sepoy every day before the little boys 
‘of Seringapatam, was little more than an object for the 
‘inculcation of a praiseworthy national sentiment. No one 
could play with a clockwork tiger made to “look like real,” or 
pursue the delightful task of identification of species in the 
case of cows which not only need no label, but can even be 
milked 

But the traditions of the play-room are the most con- 
servative in the world. There is no need for a “ Wild 
Animals’ Protection Act” for the nursery menagerie. The 

author of the celebrated axiom that— 

“ Evoary little Briton that is born alive, 
Is either a little Liberal or Conservative,” 

might have added that each is born to inherit a little live- 
stock farm exactly like that which its mothers and grand- 
mothers possessed before it. “What is this?” asked an 
inquiring father in our hearing, as he detected a new addition 
to the family property in the sanctum of the first and justly 
revered baby. “ Why, that’s its rabbit, of course,” was the 
answer of the superior young lady to whom the query was 
addressed. Jts rabbit! “Its rabbit” is always white, fluffy, 
and adapted for that form of enjoyment so dear to babies, 
which consists in pulling to pieces and trying to eat as much 





of the animal as can be detached. By some convention not 
yet explained, it is usually made of cat’sskin. But a new 
and realistic rabbit is covered with natural fur, and 
when wound up, plays on a drum. But this is a “ grown- 
up’s” rabbit, far too costly for true enjoyment. Noah’s 
ark still contains nothing but the primitive species which 
have been dear to generations of children. The temp- 
tation to revise the list has been bravely resisted. If 
there were any evidence needed that these are the real 
representatives of the animals saved in the Noachic deluge, 
we need only point to the fact that there is not among them 
a single animal from the New World. Not even the kan- 
garoo, or the easily identified American bison, has been per- 
mitted to intrude among the creatures which were let loose 
upon Mount Ararat. Colour, shape, and form have not been 
modified to suit the notions of an improving age. They are 
all as lean as we knew them inthe past. The paint smells 
just the same. The pigs are still a china-grey, spotted with 
black and yellow. The cows retain their brick-red hue, with 
a blue line along the spine, and the only concession to modern 
exploration, one so old that perhaps it fixes the date of the 
stereotyped ark menagerie, is the pair of canaries, in gam- 
booge yellow, which, after all, are only intruders since the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when Noah’s ark perhaps 
first became the plaything of serious “reformed” children. 


A visit to Kew Gardens explains, in part, the permanence of 
the Noachic types. In the museum devoted to industries in 
wood, the secret is explained. The toy-makers of Central 
Germany have revealed part of the mystery of their craft. 
The profile of the backs of the various animals has been 
carefully studied. Camels with two humps or one, horses, 
and cows, are delineated bya graphic curve, and cut with a 
turning-lathe. These are then sliced across, and the species 
in form thus roughly indicated are produced in numbers 
sufficient to re-people the animal world of toys. Even Noah 
and his family are made by machinery, and the long-coated 
flat-hatted figures fall from the lathe in lines of seven, each 
adhering by its hat to the feet of the other. Possibly, 


‘like the toy-maker in “The Cricket on the Hearth,” the 


German workmen “could wish to improve upon the family,” 
but like him, they “don’t see how it is to be done at the 
price.” It might be “a satisfaction to one’s mind to know 
which was Shems and Hams, and which was wives; and flies 
ain’t on that scale neither, as compared with elephants.” But 
measurement is not the standard of the toy museum. 

Most readers of Punch will recollect Leech’s picture of a 
“pretty toy,” an eight-clawed spider as large as a crab, which 
a cadaverous hawker dangles at the end of a string before the 
eyes of frightened children in the street. Penny locomotive 
animals are in great request just now among the street 
pedlars, who drive a capital trade in these wonderful creatures, 
which have a double interest, zoological and mechanical. The 
models of horses, mice, and creeping things, which run along the 
pavement opposite their vendors by St. Ciement Danes Church, 
Kensington High Street, and other privileged pedlars’ stands, 
are wonderful examples of the artistic merit which may be 
had for a penny. Bat the contrivance by which these 
animals, when dropped from the hand, at once begin to 
run, deserves particular mention, The makers of locomotive 
animals observed that if a reel of cotton were dropped 
upon the ground and then jerked towards the holder, it 
not only refused to be drawn back, but ran away as the 
thread unrolled. So they wound a string on a reel inside 
the mice and rabbits, which, as the pedlar drops them 
on the pavement, forthwith run away incontinently. Mr. 
Brennan, musing on the same properties exhibited by the 
cotton-reel, wound a wire rope round a drum on a steel case, 
and sold to the War Office for some £250,000 the Brennan 
torpedo,—the most expensive locomotive toy yet constructed. 
Perhaps the most delightful of these, in the eye of the 
naturalist, are the penny crocodiles. Like the golden crown 
on the constable’s staff used to intimidate Mr. Sam Weller, 
they are “ wery like a real one,” allowing for the difference in 
size. When dropped on the pavement, they run with the 
agility of an earwig, trailing their tails behind them with a 
faithfal reproduction of saurian movement, and wriggling 
among the feet of passers-by, encouraged by the hoarse com- 
mendation of the hawkers, who leave the performance to speak 
for itself, but attract attention to its merits by admiring 
shouts of “ Ho! the little runnin’ crockerdiles.” These cries 
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are easily mistaken for notes of warning, and serve not a 
little to increase the agitation felt, for instance, by some old 
lady from the country, when, in addition to the other dangers 
of the Strand, she discovers one of these reptiles making for 
her ankles. 

Water-creatures, such as ducks, geese, swans, and fish, 
though greatly desired by small children because of the 
added realism of the water in which to swim them, were 
seldom a success in the earlier epochs of toy-shop zoology. 
They were made of wood, and though they floated, it was too 
often upside down; and the swans, ducks, and whales in 
Noah’s ark, which were seldom left long without a trial of 
what they could have done to “fend for themselves,” if they 
had had to take their chance out in the rain while the flood 
continued, nearly always lost their paint, and the glue of 
their legs grew soft. Science did much to improve the water- 
animals, by making them of enamelled tin with a bit of steel 
in their noses. As they come from Germany, the fish are 
always carp, and the ducks never white Aylesbury ducks, but 
of a foreign and decorative breed. But they swim round the 
basin after the magnet with unfailing appetite, and water 
only makes the enamel brighter. The Japanese frogs and 
toads, though so ingeniously made from stiffened cotton 
wool that like their spiders and lobsters they deserved con- 
sideration as works of art rather than as playthings, were 
failures on the practical side. Water spoilt them, and they 
could not even jamp. The “two toads, two frogs,” which 
closed the list of Noah’s menagerie, were far better company 
for the play-room. It is with no ordinary pleasure that the 
writer announces the discovery of a new, and so far, the most 
interesting species of frog which has yet been observed in the 
toy-shop menageries. It is a purely English species, manufac- 
tured at home, of gutta-percha, very light and hollow. When 
a ball attached to its tail by a thin india-rubber tube is 
squeezed, it not only jumps, but swims, with a mimicry of the 
true frog’s movement so perfect that it is difficult to believe 
that the creature is not alive. 

Those who care to carry the inquiry into the history of the 
nursery menagerie somewhat farther, will note the curious 
truth to nature, preserved in rude forms, which marks some 
of the older toys. The trees of the German farmyards are 
always conventional poplars, trimmed below and cone-shaped 
above. The lambs and sheep are either “ Cotswolds” or the 
straight-horned Swiss breed. The pigs, if coloured, represent 
the old unimproved spotted breeds of the Continent; and 
lastly, there are two types of toy-donkey. One, made in 
Germany, is the grey northern donkey. Another, the only 
animal toy except horses which has always been manufactured 
in England, is the black Spanish donkey. Each species has 
different harness, the German donkeys pulling the toy-carts 
by a breastplate and a “ breech-strap,” while the Spanish 
donkeys—made in England—are fitted with a crupper and 
panniers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE PAROCHIAL ELECTIONS. 


(To THE Epitor or THe “‘ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—My comment on the principle of the Act as laid down 
in your article in the Spectator of December 8th, on “ The 
Parochial Elections,” would be incomplete if I did not ask 
your permission to call the attention. of your readers to the 
area which the irresponsible parochial elector will now be 
able to tax for the purpose of supplying his village with the 
luxuries of civilisation. This area seems to be nothing less 
than the whole of the agricultural land of England; and 
the village majority, which I am not alone among your 
correspondents in reminding you will in future have the 
power of taxing its neighbours without contvibuting a 
farthing itself, will be able to lay under contribution for 
these purposes not merely the village, but the hundreds 
in some instances the thousands—of acres of purely agri- 
cultural land which are comprised in the parish. Agricul- 
ture, which is still our chief industry, is no doubt mainly 
carried on by the toil of the agricultural labourer; but there 
are other toilers in the world; and the aggregate of those in 
the towns and in the mines and elsewhere far exceeds, 
numerically, the agricultural labourers. The policy of the 
Act seems, however, to have reserved exclusively for one— 
lately enfranchised—class the benefit of this vast mine of 














rateable wealth. The purely agricultural land will, I admit, 
be taxed at a lower rate than the houses and gardens of the 
village proper. But, even with this limitation, the question 
whether it will not be possible under the Act, by adroit 
manipulation of the Parish Meeting, to tax this vast area of 
agricultural property up to ten, or fifteen, or even twenty 
shillings in the pound, is, I am informed, already engaging 
the attention of a certain class of politicians. 

At the risk of talking treason, I will remind yon, Sir, that 
there are classes of our fellow-subjects who subsist mainly 
in some cases, exclusively—on the rent of agricultural land, 
which they have inherited or purchased and, in the majority 
of cases, improved. Jess than a year ago they were told, 
night after night, that justice demanded equality of sacrifice, 
and that all property, whether situate in town or country,’ 
whether consisting of shares or land, must in the future be- 
taxed alike. What has become of these professions? The 
case of the towns affords no precedent or even analogy for the: 
country. You may rate a house in Mayfair up to its full 
value or over, but if the neighbourhood suits the owner he 
will pay the amount without a wince, for his property on 
which he subsists is elsewhere. By allowing the shops in the 
Strand or in Holborn to be rated up to ten or fifteen or twentp 
shillings in the pound, you but cause the owners a certain 
momentary inconvenience, for you are taxing merely the 
“local habitation and the name” of industries which the rate- 
collector has as yet no power to touch, and which, for all his 
knocking at the door, will go on as merrily as before. 

But it is not merely for the purpose of emphasising the. 
glaring inequality of burden which this Act has established 
between one sort of property and another that I have ventured 
to address you again, but rather in the hope that those of 
your readers whose interests do not lie in rural districts, may 
hesitate before accepting as final the doctrine of “common 
needs to be provided by a common outlay ” as the principle of 
the Local Government Act of 1894.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. Cety TREVILIAN. 


Midelney Place, Curry Rivel, Taunton, December 18th. 


[To rue Epitor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—I beg to point out that “A Country Rector” is in 
error in his letter in the Spectator of December 15th, where 
he says that “a District Councillor is a J. P. ew officio.” Only 
the Chairman of the District Council will be a J.P.—I am,. 
Sir, &e., F. M. H. 


[To tH Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] | 
S1zr,—In a letter of “A Country Rector,” in the Spectator of 
December 15th, it is stated that a District Councillor is a 
J.P. ex officio, and a false analogy is drawn from this state- 
ment as to the probability of our seeing more clergymen. 
upon the Bench. Asa matter of fact only the Chairman of’ 
a District Council is a J.P. ex officio. I notice that the same 
correspondent takes exception to your suggestion that a divi- 
sion should be made in cottage rents, between rent proper and: 
rates and taxes. It may be of interest to state that the prac- 
tice suggested by you has been adopted on this estate for 
the past two years, and works remarkably well; and is an 
excellent means of bringing home to the cottager how much: 
he is paying the landowner and how much the tax collector. 
I an, Sir, &e. Epwarp Knox. 


Estate Office, Margam Park, Port Talbot, December 17. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “ A Country Rector,” has made at 
least two mistakes in his letter in the Spectator of December 
15th. He says, “ Twenty clergymen in all (the prefix ‘ Rev.” 
shows so much where other information is wanting) have been 
elected without opposition. Asa District Councillor is a J.P: 
ex officio, this shows a remarkable return to a former state of 
things when clergymen frequently sat on the Bench.” If the 
Rector will consult the Act (Sect. 22), he will find that only 
the Chairman of the District Council shall be, by virtue 
of his office, Justice of the Peace. I think, too, if he 
will make further inquiries, the prefix “Rev.” will be 
found to apply in many cases to the Dissenting minister,. 
and not to the “clergyman” from his point of view. At 
least that is the case in the parish from which 1 write, the 
Wesleyan minister being elected to the Parish Council, the 
vicar and the squire not having a seat on it. What the 
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Rector-terms “a strange and most inconvenient provision in 
the Act,” namely, that which forbids the Chairman of the 
Parish Meeting to be made a Councillor, was surely inserted 
for a most obvious reason. If it were otherwise, in the event 
of the election being by show of hands, the Chairman would 
be the returning officer at his own election,—an untenable 
position. I think if your correspondent, Mr. Trevilian, will 
make inquiries in a village within a few miles of his residence, 
he will find the principle of “cottage rents rising or falling 
according to the rise or fall of rates,” has been adopted for 
some little time.—I am, Sir, Xc., H. N. 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “SpxrcTaToR.’’] 

1r,—Your correspondents give us from time to time quaint 
and wise sayings of children. I have examined elementary 
schools for many years, in the counties of Chester, Salop, 
Hereford, and Radnor, and in my rounds I have picked up 
many thousands of such sayings, which I have duly recorded 
week by week. To my mind, these sayings furnish a complete 
answer to those persons who are never tired of asserting that 
the teaching of our schools is mechanical, and that we sacrifice 
intelligence for the sake of accuracy. I find much intelligence 
amongst the young, and there are times when I discover a 
power of thought and of reasoning that fairly staggers me. 
A year ago, I read letters in the public prints from people 
who complained of the intense stupidity of our scholars, and 
of the inadequate return that the country was consequently 
getting for its money. As I read the stupid replies of 
children, I felt that some of them were the offspring of 
‘stupid questions, and that the manner and general bearing of 
the questioner might be partly responsible for others. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to cast a wet blanket over our 
pupils and to paralyse their brains. I have seen it done again 
and again in every conceivable situation, and by all sorts and 
conditions of people. Those who do this will reap what they 
sow. They throw the little ones off their balance, and then, 
€orsooth, they regret to find that children do not think, and 
cannot frame a sensible answer to the simplest question. 


We cannet deal successfully with the rising generation, 
anless we become in some sense as little children. Such an 
attitude of mind is not easy of attainment, but those who 
acquire it are the most competent judges of the intellectual 
condition of the young. And these judges have good grounds 
for assuring us that the scholars in our elementary schools 
are slowly but surely acquiring that right judgment in things, 
which it is the main business of our teachers to instil. Some 
months ago a friend of mine attended the public examina- 
tion of a private school. The examiner was a man of rare 
sympathy with children, and my friend, who is a member of 
the Psychical Research Society, was amazed, both at the 
answers of the scholars, and at the enthusiasm the examiner 
created. But the results of that examination had a curious 
effect upon my friend. They strengthened his belief in 
Thought-transference. In turning over the pages of my note- 
books, I come upon a good story from a small village school 
in Radnorshire. I give the questions and answers exactly as 
I wrote them down on my return to the hotel:— 

Inspector. Children, we have been reading a good deal about 
the great mon of the past. Can you give me the names of any 
great men of the present day ?—Children. The Rector, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Salisbury, Mr. —— (a country squire). 
| Inspector. Very good; but you will notice that the book speaks 
of the greatest man of past ages. Who, do you think, is the 
greatest man of the present time,—the greatest man in the list 
you have just given me?—Children. The Rector, Sir. 

Inspector. I am glad to hear that you think so highly of the 
Rector; but I should like to know in what respect you think 
the Recter greater than Mr. Gladstone? (Rector not present.)— 
Children. Please, Sir, the Rector is M.A.,and Mr. Gladstone is 
only M.P. 

Inspector. But how is an M.A. greater than an M.P. ?—Children. 
An M.A. is A.1,, Sir. 

Inspector. Yes ?—Children. Please, Sir, nobody can be higher 
than A.J. 

—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Leominster, December 17th. 


THomMAs WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Sub-Inspector of Schools, 


‘ (To ras Epirok or THs “Sprxcraror,”’] 
S1z,—May I be allowed to add to the sayings of children in 
the two last numbers of the Spectator by another, illustrating 
the faith of a child? I had expressed to my little boy, who 





was about eight years of age, that I was extremely anxious 
that something (I forget what now) should happen in which I 
was interested. The following day my mind was relieved by 
a letter, and my little boy was in the room at the time, and 
heard about it, but made no remark. I said:—*“ Are you not 
surprised, dear, it is just as I wished it tobe!” He looked 
quietly and brightly up at me, and said: “Oh, yes; I knew 
it would be all right. I am not the least surprised, for I 
prayed so much for it that it should be as you wished, dear 
mother.” This is only one instance of a mind even so young, 
that seemed to live continually under the deepest sense of 
faith and trust in the Heavenly Father, as shown to me in 
numberless little acts and thoughts in his short life of thirteen 
years. He was not at all an unnaturally precocious or grave 
child, but had a truly happy and boyish nature, with a keen 
sense of fun and much natural humour.—I am, Sir, &c., 





CIVIL MARRIAGE. 

(To THe Epiror or THe “Specrator,”’] 
S1r,—In your paragraph on the “ Hungarian Ecclesiastical 
Bills,” in the Spectator of December 15th, you wrote,“ The 
legality of civil marriage does not interfere with religious 
marriage, and is accepted by the Papacy in France, Spain, 
Ireland, and Great Britain, as in no way interfering with the 
prerogative of the Church. We suppose some question of 
dignity entered into the matter.” If the provisions for 
legalising civil marriage did no more than require a civil 
sanction to the hitherto sufficiently legal sanction of the 
Church, well, I know not whether that were interference or 
not, but it would have something of that indignity which you 
suppose, and which is, in fact, felt by the nonconforming 
bodies of this country, in comparison with the Anglican 
clergy. But surely civil marriage means much more. It 
means that the lax or disobedient amongst the children of the 
Church may dispense with religious marriage altogether, and 
ally themselves to the worst enemies of their religion, to the 
almost certain detriment of Christian society. Interference 
is certainly not the word for the effect of such measures. But 
I must take leave to traverse your statement that civil 
marriage is accepted by the Papacy in certain countries. 
Nowhere in the wide world is it accepted by the Papacy. 
Everywhere it is reprobated and resisted by the Papacy, not 
only by the strongest censures, but by the most direct and 
forcible legislation. Wherever the Tridentine decrees have 
been published, the very attempt to contract such a 
marriage affects the parties with the diriment impediment 
of clandestinity. 

Here are the words of the Council: “Qui aliter quam 
praesente parocho (vel alio sacerdote de ipsius parochi vel 
Ordinarii licentia), et duobus vel tribus testibus, matrimonium 
contrabere attentabunt, eos sancta Synodus ad sic contra- 
hendum omnino inhabiles reddit, et hujusmodi contractus 
irritos et nullos esse decernit, prout eos praesenti decreto 
irritos facit et annullat.” (Sess, 24 de ref. mat. cap 1.) There is 
nothing obsolete about the law. It is at this moment in fall 
force in innumerable countries all over the world, including 
those you mention, France, Spain, and Ireland. And 
though in England and elsewhere such marriages are not 
invalid, they are just as unlawful as everywhere else, and 
are reprobated as almost the worst kind of sacrilege. Thatis 
the law of the Papacy. And what other attitude can a 
Christian authority consistently assume? If marriage were 
not a sacrament, surely to Christians it must be at least a 
sacred thing, “7¢ pevargpiov rovro eye.” And if so, how can it 
not be a legitimate subject of Christian authority? But 
more, if marriage laws are necessary for civilised society, 
Christian marriage is necessary for Christian society, and 
marriage divorced from Christianity must be the dissolution 
of Christian society ; and if this be so, the Christian Church 
(whatever or wherever she may be), if she has a ghost of an 
idea of herself as a polity, must do her utmost to claim and 
enforce a supreme jurisdiction over the marriage of her 
citizens.—I am, Sir, &c. Epwarp J. WATSON 

(Priest of Westminster). 

Valley House, Brentwood, December 18th. 

[It does not appear to us that requiring a civil marriage as 
well as a religious marriage in the least invalidates the 
religious marriage or its obligation. And for those who are 
not religious and who defy religious obligations, is it not far 
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better, for the sake of the wife and children, that they should 
still be encouraged to fulfil the conditions of a civil marriage, 
than that they should not P—Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 
THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT.* 

Ts volume is a reprint of matter which was, we presume, 
widely disseminated at the time when the events with which 
it deals were fresh in comparatively youthful memories. The 
author, Mr. R. G. Gammage, who died in 1888, had been 
identified with Chartism in its dangers and difficulties; and 
though he did not live to see “the Charter and the whole 
Charter ” woven into the national life, he did live to see 
and hear scholars and statesmen, Conservatives as well 
as Liberals, admit that there were some remarkably 
fine men among those old Chartists, and that if they 
were not right in everything—as they certainly were not— 
they were right in much; and in many cases served their 
country with a loyalty which others might equal, but which 
none could excel. The two dates, 1837-1854, are significant 
in the history of Chartism. Midway in the former year the 
Queen ascended the throne; a healing influence, devoid of 
affectation and pretence, in that strangely excited and 
turbulent time. It was a time when rough words were the 
rule in public life; when reason was less. in demand 
than passion; when to hit hard was to atone for any lack of 
sound argument in addressing men and women whose 
cupboards were probably empty, and whose rent was 
probably long over-due. In 1854 (as Mr. Gammage himself 
seems to indicate), Chartism may be said, as a political 
force, to have passed into history. The repeal of the Corn- 
laws had given to the poor cheap bread. The efforts of men 
of great nobleness of character had supplemented this gift 
with one of pure and cheap literature,—better, at its best, 
than that of the present time, in that it was more truly 
educational. Add to this the fact that the Chartists, though 
they were not permitted to break up the Constitution of the 
country, were by no means the utter failure that some 
suppose, and we have valid reasons why Chartism, having 
done its work, should, as a political force, have made its bow 
and passed away. 

And there was yet another reason, as valid as any—perhaps 
more powerful than any other—why this law of political 
life should once more prevail. There was war in the air in 
1854. The departure of the Guards from England, for active 
service against a Exropean Power, stirred men’s minds as 
they never had been stirred by the mighty Feargus, by Hunt, 
by Bromterre O’Brien, by Vincent, or by any other man whose 
eloquence was at the service of the Chartists. Small good 
would eloquence, or the points of the Charter, have done us if 
our soldiers and sailors had failed in the Baltic or the Black 
Sea. The nation felt this instinctively. Popular interest 
found a newcentre. Sir James Graham’s after-dinner speech, 
when bidding farewell to the old Admiral whose kindred 
eloquence was as notable as Graham’s own, was read and 
re-read. The eloquence of the political advocates was for- 
gotter, in the large national sense. The Chartist songs, even 
of the best, were set aside, even by hungry people, while the 
National Anthem—sung “ with heart and voice ”—sounded in 
every public meeting. Close upon the heels of this great 
sifting time came that of the Indian Mutiny, and again it was 
felt that the nation had in her store something greater and 
more sublime than all her orations. Thus Chartism died, and 
the green grass of newer impulses covered at once its virtues 
and its faults, its many high aims, and its many and manifold 
defects in action. 

Looking to Mr. Gammage’s history, we shall not, perbaps, 
find any difficulty in accounting for either the successes or 
the failures of this great organisation. That it represented 
indisputable grievances need not be asserted. That it made 
grievances of circumstances and facts for which no human 
being was responsible, is as certain as anything in political or 
social life. Willing workers were unable to obtain work; that 
is certain. No man or men, aristocratic or otherwise, could 
jastly be held responsible for that, which millions neverthe- 
less felt, and in many cases felt severely ; and for which the 
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Government, and especially the Whigs, were blamed. Then, 
it cannot be denied that the taxation of the country was 
enormous, while provision for the indigent poor was repre- 
sented only by the workhouse, which decent cottage people 
hated and dreaded. Old trades were giving way to new ones; 
old methods of labour to new ones. Employer and employed 
—“master and man”—were alike perplexed. Here was a 
rare opportunity for irresponsible orators. Happily the 
orators could not agree. O’Connell and O’Connor (who 
ought, for prudential reasons, to have been allies) were 
arrayed against each other in bitter hatred,—not far short 
of a blood-feud. To O’Connor, the eloquent “Liberator” 
was simply an “ally of the Whigs,” the arch-foes of the 
Chartists; and this term, “ally of the Whigs,” which is Mr. 
Gammage’s, is very mild indeed compared with O’Connor’s 
own,—to which O’Connell of course replied in kind. If the 
Chartists and their allies could not find enemies to denounce, 
they, as the next best thing, denounced friends; and, oddly 
enough, they seemed at times to prefer the latter to the 
former as objects of attack. Feargus had a great land scheme 
in his head. O’Connell hated this land scheme; and the two 
men fought, from a distance, a long-continued marvellous 
word-battle, which was, in a sense, re-fought in all parts of 
the country. 


Mr. Gammage himself, in this retrospect of the events of 
his time, criticises his old colleagues with remarkable freedom ; 
and doubtless they, with like freedom, criticised him in the 
Northern Star, the Liberator, or some similar newspaper. In 
the well-proved armour of Roebuck, Colonel Thompson, Hume, 
Brougham, Vincent, and many others, Mr. Gammage finds 
flaws. Harney was clever, but vain. Vincent’s effective 
speeches did not read well. Thomas Cooper, threatened with 
expulsion from a meeting, said, pointing to O’Connor, “ Why 
does not that great thundering coward, who has so often 
talked to me of physical force in private, come and put me 
out himself?” On some, as Sharman Crawford, Ernest 
Jones, William Lovett, Richard Oastler (“Tory-Chartist,” so 
designated), John Frost, leader in the Newport riots, and 
others, Mr. Gammage has some, we cannot doubt, genuinely 
friendly remarks. What, however, eould be expected from 
Chartism, led by men who had, or affected to have, so 
poor an opinion of each other? That it was an affected 
rather than a real opinion, no reader of history, we suppose, 
doubts in these times. At any rate, if it were other- 
wise, the men must have undergone a miraculous change 
in the course of a few subsequent years. To hear Vin- 
cent lecture on behalf of the Peace Society, or Thomas 
Cooper (author of The Purgatory of Suicides), preach in 
a Wesleyan Chapel, as a Wesleyan local preacher, and in 
defence of Christianity, was as if the world of social life 
had been turned upside down. The present writer heard 
Vincent so lecture, surrounded by members of the Society 
of Friends; and Cooper so preach, with the well-known 
Wesleyan running comment or responses of hearty “amens.” 
We have sometimes wondered if Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. 
Keir Hardie, whom we recently heard denounce each other 
as if each had deemed the other a social outlaw, may not yet 
present to the world an illustration of fraternity, even if they 
abjure liberty and equality. It was this rock of equality on 
which the old Chartists split. They all wanted liberty, alt 
fraternity ; but when it came to one man being as good as 
another, the Irishman’s answer was in request, “Shure he is, 
and a great daal betther, too.” 


There were, and are, we think, two honourable causes for 
the wrangling characteristics of the organisations of work- 
men. First, that the men have so often found themselves 
used for the purposes of ambitious self-seekers that they sus- 
pect every leader till they have proved him. In this they are 
not to blame. They prefer men who cannot be tempted by 
any office. Rather hard perhaps on the leader, but the per- 
fection of good service in the eyes of workmen. In this also 
we, at least, see nothing to blame. Secondly, that the vast 
bodies of men who called themselves Chartists, lowly though 
their lot might be, were the heritors of generations of freemen 
—and knew it; the most difficult men in the world to run in 
harness. Every man—or almost every man—in a Chartist 
meeting had some special view on which he differed from the 
man who sat next to him. The Chartists claimed for their 
meetings the right to discuss everything. In this they 
were completely beaten by the Free-traders, who narrowed 
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their efforts to the one issue—cheap or dear bread ?—an issue 
which needed no eloquence to demonstrate it. This was the 
gage of battle by which the Manchester School developed into 
a great National League, and against which the Chartists 
fought only losing battles. There are to-day, as Mr. Gam- 
mage shows, old Chartists who maintain that the Free-traders 
simply hindered work far in advance of a mere bread struggle. 
All honour to the old men! There is a sense in which they 
are right. That the Chartists owed less to the Free-traders 
than the latter did to them, is widely acknowledged. Bat it 
were foolish to deny that the Free-trade meetings, each for 
the most part acting as a unit, represented clever tactics, in 
which many-sided and many-headed Chartism utterly failed. 
Let the old men take comfort,—they were not midnight 
assassins. They often took their lives in their hands, and 
they did so in the old English way, face to face with over- 
whelming power. 

The one point remains, that whatever might be the Chartist 
victories or defeats, the fundamental cause of the great over- 
throw of Chartism was the war. The nation wanted— 
demanded—union. Where Fox failed against Pitt, at the 
end of the last century, the Chartists failed in our own time. 
A battle lost would probably have proved a source of more 
than discomfort to the administrators of the day. The 
instinct of self-preservation and national honour was strong 
in England when the great bomb of Chartism burst, leaving 
very slight wreckage behind. A number of good portraits 
which Mr. Gammage has published may remind us of certain 
characters of the French Revolution of 1789. One would find 
it difficult to say what some of these men might, or might 
not, have become if once they had “tasted blood.” From 
this dread calamity the nation was preserved. Many of the 
old Chartists became defenders of law and order in distant 
colonies, or in the United States, where some of them might 
yet be found, re-telling to grandchildren and great-grand- 
children the story of political fights now almost forgotten in 
England. 





A BOSTON SCHOOLGIRL’S DIARY.* 


THE confidences of children are such precious things that 
they should be held sacred; we have no business to pry into 
their thoughts for our own amusement, or to make fun of 
their little hopes and fears. All the same, we can enjoy 
to the full the glimpse into the past afforded to us by a 
well-kept childish diary, when the little hands that jotted 
down these daily records in childish writing and elementary 
spelling have long since vanished into dust, and when 
no living creature remains to be vaguely hurt, in the 
tenderest of feelings, by the remarks of an unsympathetic 
public. Such childish diaries can be written with no 
ulterior motive, probably only the merest details will be 
noted; but it is those very details and trifles that throw 
side-lights on past events, and that are probably overlooked 
by writers with broader horizons and greater pretensions. 
Little Anna Green Winslow, whose diary, kept in the years 
1771-72, has just been edited by Miss (?) Alice Morse Earle, 
was sent from Nova Scotia to the care of an aunt in Boston, 
for schooling, and from the quaint little records written for 
the amusement of her parents, we get a fair idea of life in 
Boston a few years before the War of Independence broke 
out. The troops were still his Majesty’s, and the King’s 
coronation day was duly observed with fireworks; but there 
are hints of the Boston massacre in the spring of 1771, and 
Miss Anna announces that she is “a daughter of liberty,” 
and therefore, “I chuse to wear as much of our own manu- 
factory as pocible.” She is also a sturdy little Puritan, 
denouncing Christmas Day as a holiday ordained by the 
“Pope and his associates,” and she and her aunt are 
much troubled by the threatened advent of an Episcopal 
Bishop, and much dislike the gowns with full sleeves 
worn by various pastors, which they call ‘‘ Episcopal 
cassocks.” Miss Earle adds notes referring chiefly to the 
people mentioned by little Anna, among whom, she tells us, 
are the two Boston ministers, Dr. Bacon and Dr. Pemberton, 
who read Governor Hutchinson’s obnoxious ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
Proclamation,” in 1771, to their unwilling congregations. In 
the preface, or “Foreword,” as she prefers to call it, Miss 
Earle says that Anna Green Winslow was evidently not 
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“so passionate and gifted and rare a creature as that star 
among children— Marjorie Fleming—bnt a natural and 
homely little flower of New England life.” We could not 
expect to find a second Marjorie Fleming; Sir Walter 
Scott’s “darling Maidie” stands alone. There are no 
passages in the little New Englander’s diary to equal 
the Scotch child’s forcible denunciation of the multi- 
plication table :—“I am now going to tell you the horible 
and wretched plaege t»at my multiplication gives me you 
can’t conceive it the most Devilish thing is 8 times 8 
and 7 times 7 it is what Nature itself can’t endure,” or the 
meditation on “Senciable and Religious Subjects,” the 
appreciation of the Newgate Calendar, and the longing to 
speak about lovers and heroines, which breaks out in spite of 
stern repression. There is no mention of anything so 
“ papithatic” as love in Anna’s dairy. She holds private 
“constitations” with her girl friends, which result in an 
assembly and “ dansing ; danceing I mean ; ” but the company 
invited are all Miss Nancys, and Miss Peggys, and Miss 
Pollys, we hear little or nothing about any boys or men, 
though she notes that “ Mr. Beacon ” (Bacon), the minister of 
the old South Church, takes much notice of her, and she adds, 
“T think I like him better every time I see him.” She 
learns writing of a famous writing master, and the facsimile 
of a page of the original diary shows what a clear hand 
he taught his little scholars; but Miss Nanny was no 
more of a model child than was Marjorie Fleming, and she 
records her own shortcomings as truthfully :—“I have just 
now been writing four lines in my book almost as well as the 
copy. But all the intreaties in the world will not prevail 
upon me to do always as well as I can, which is not the least 
trouble to me, tho’ its a great grief to Aunt Deming.” And 
she notes again :—“ This minute I have received my queen’s 
nightcap from Miss Caty Vaus,—we like it. Aunt says, that 
if the materials it is made of were more substantial than 
gauze, it might serve occationally to hold anything mesur’d 
by an 1-2 peck ; but it is just as it should be, and very decent, 
and she wishes my writing was as decent. But I got into one 
of my frolicks, upon sight of the cap.” 


Little Anna was fond of finery, and we gather a good deal 
of information about the strange head-dresses and smart 
clothes of that period. She tells her mother that she went 
to a “very genteel, well-regulated assembly” attired in “my 
yellow coat, black bib and apron, black feathers on my head, 
my past comb, and all my past garnet marquisett and jet 
pins, together with my silver plume—my loket, rings, black 
collar round my neck—black mitts, and two or three yards of 
blue ribbin (black and blue is high tast), striped tucker and 
ruffels (not my best), and my silk shoes compleated my dress.” 
Besides all this fantastic head garniture of plumes, combs, 
and pins, she wore the “ Heddus roll,” an immense erection of 
false hair; and tells how her aunt measured her head and 
cap with her apron, and “from the roots of my hair on my 
forehead to the top of my notions, I mesur’d above an inch 
longer than I did downwards from the roots of my hair te 
the end of my chin.” She was taken to funerals and to hear 
lectures and sermons, and her notes on the sermons she heard 
do credit to her industry if not to her knowledge of theology. 
We are particularly struck with her industry. Here is an 
account of a winter’s day spent at home :—“ I have spun thirty 
knots of linning yarn, and (partly) new-footed a pair of stock- 
ings for Lucinda [Lucinda was a slave-girl bought by Mrs, 
Deming], read a part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, copied part 
of my text journal (that if I live a few years longer, I may 
be able to understand it, for aunt sais, that to her, the con- 
tents as I first mark’d them, were an impenetrable secret), 
play’d some, tuck’d a great deal (Aunt Deming says it is very 
true), langhed enough, and I tell aunt it is all human nature, 
if not human reason. And now I wish my honoured mamma 
a very good night.” 


We noticed last year Miss Earle’s collection of Customs and 
Fashions in Old New England, in which there are quotations 
from several old diaries. Certainly no picture of bygone 
days can be so accurate as those drawn when the Past was 
still the Present, and no chapter of history written in moderz 
times could bring home to Englishmen the changes made in 
the last hundred and twenty years more forcibly than does 
this childish record written when New England was still 3 
British colony, and before the great Republic of the United 


: States was in existence. 
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THE LILAC SUNBONNET.* 

Ir is really very hard to review a book like this of Mr. 
Crockett’s. One takes it up determined to be before all 
things a conscientious and discriminating critic, but insen- 
sibly all thought of criticism melts away from the mind like 
morning mists before the strengthening sunlight, and one 
reads on and on simply for the pure pleasure of doing so. 
The book sets forth no theory of life, inculeates no new 
moralities, nor does it attempt in any way to put a strain on 
our intellectual faculties, which, in these days of Heavenly 
Twins, Yellow Asters, and Green Carnations, is, in itself, a 
great recommendation. Yet for all that, we venture to say 
that it will long survive them, though for the moment it 
has not created such a stir as they did on their first 
appearance. Whatever may be said of their merits, it 
cannot be claimed that they are works of art; and, 
moreover, they deal with views and questions of society 
peculiar to this generation, which will in all probability 
entirely cease to interest the generation now growing up. 
This little idyl, on the other hand, dealing with the ever 
aniversal subject of pure and “true love, and fearlessness 
and faith unfeigned,” and of how this brought with it the 
hope of forgiveness to one bowed beneath the conscious- 
mess of an old and unforgiven sin, may undoubtedly 
<laim to be a genuine work of art,—if not a very pro- 
found one. Not that the deeper notes of tragedy and pathos 
are wanting in it either. After so much, both in literature 
and on the stage, of men and women with dark pasts and 
dreary futures, it is very pleasant to be called upon to follow 
such a course of true love as that of Winsome Charteris and 
Ralph Peden, the young probationer of the Marrow Kirk, who 
* had been trained by his father to think more of a professor’s 
Opinion on his Hebrew version than of a woman’s opinion 
whatever on any subject;” and though “he had been 
told that woman was an indispensable part of the economy 
of Providence” had come to the conclusion that “she 
could not have been created when God looked on all 
that he had made and found it very good.” “ Very good,” 
in spite of his previous theories, Ralph speedily finds 
Winsome, who is quite worthy of her name. She is, 
besides, a clever practical young woman of affairs, and 
manages the farm that belongs to her grand-parents with 
signal success, at the same time looking after the old people 
with filial tenderness and care. Here is a picture of them 
as they sit together day after day :— 

‘Within the shadowed ‘ben’-room of Craig Ronald all the 
morning, an oddly assorted pair of old people had been sitting— 
as indeed every morning they sat, one busily reading and often 
looking up to talk ; while the other, the master of the house him- 
self, sat silent, a majestic and altogether pathetic figure, looking 
solemnly out with wide-open, dreamy eyes, waking to the actual 
world of speech and purposeful life only at rare intervals.” 

It is not difficult to guess from whom Winsome Charteris 
inherits her charm. It is from the old grandmother with the 
snowy folds of lawn about her throat and breast, looking 
in her venerable and sweet old age like a portrait of Raeburn’s, 
while “the twinkle in her brown eyes alone told of the force- 
ful and restless spirit that was imprisoned within,” so wise 
and gay withal, and so ready with the rippling silver langhter 
80 deliciously provocative to those who heard it, and a hand 
60 white and shapely that it might have been envied by the 
Lady Elizabeth Greatorix of the Big House, who used to lend 
her those marvellous stories of the Great Unknown. It 
was only when kept waiting for her third volume that the 
old lady ever got seriously vexed. The farm-life with its 
doings weaves itself in and out of the story, and could only 
have been described by one intimately acquainted with its 
smallest details, who had studied carefully the ways of the 
creatures he describes. Here is an account of the cows 
coming from pasture to be milked :— 

“ Down the brae-face from the green meadowlets that fringed 
the moor came the long procession of cows. Swinging a little 
from side to side, they came—black Galloways, and the red and 
white breed of Ayrshire in single file—their wavering piebald line 
following the intricacies of the path. Each full-fed, heavy- 
uddered mother of the herd came marching full matronly with 
stately tread, blowing flower-perfumed breath from dewy nostrils. 
The older and staider animals—Marly, and Dumple, and Flecky 
—came stolidly homeward, their heads swinging low, absorbed in 
meditative digestion, and soberly retasting the sweetly succulent 
grass of the hollows, and the crisper and tastier acidity of the 
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sorrel-mixed herbage of the knolls. Behind them came Spotty 
and Speckly, young and frisky matrons of but a year’s standing 
who yet knew no better than to run with futile head at Roger, 
and so encourage that short haired and tempered collie to snap 
at their heels.” 
A strain of genuine and kindly humour runs through the 
book, though we must confess that, like much Scotch humonr, 
when it becomes really conscious of itself, it is apt to grow 
somewhat strained and stilted, which is frequently the cage 
with Saunders Mowdiewort and his mother, and even at times 
with the half-witted Jock Gordon. This charge cannot be 
brought against Andra, the bare-legged boy of twelve, who 
is always delightful whenever he comes upon the scene. Here, 
however, is a scene in which the humour is as natural and 
unforced as could be wished :— 

“ When he got to Craig Ronald, the girls were in the byre at 

the milking, and at every cow’s tail there stood a young man, 
rompish Ebie Farrish at that at which Jess was milking, and 
quiet Jock Forrest at Meg’s. Ebie was joking and keeping upa 
fire of running comment with Jess, whose dark-browed gipsy face 
and blue-black wisps of hair were set sidewaystowards him. Her 
cheek was pressed upon Lucky’s side, and she sent the warm white 
milk from her nimble fingers, with a pleasant musical hissing 
sound against the sides of the milking-pail. The byre was 
fragant with the sweet breath of kine...... The conversation 
in the byre proceeded somewhat in this way: Jess was milking 
her last cow, with her head looking sideways at Ebie, who stood 
plaiting Marly’s tail in a new-fangled fashion he had brought 
from the low end of the parish, and which was just making its 
way among young men of taste...... ‘I never really likit a 
lass afore, Jess, ye may believe, for I wasna alad to rin after them. 
But whenever I cam’ to Craig Ronald I saw that I was dune for’”— 
‘Stan’ back, ye muckle slabber!’ said Jess, suddenly and emphati- 
cally, in a voice that could have been heard a hundred yards 
away. Speckly was pushing sideways against her as if to crowd 
her off her stool. ‘Say ye sae, Ebie,’ she added, as if she had not 
previously spoken, in the low even voice in which she had con- 
versed with him from the first, and which could be heard by 
Ebie alone’ ..... ‘I hae seen, maybes, bonnier faces, as ye 
micht say——’—‘ Haud aff wi’ ye there; mind whaur yer comin’, 
ye muckle senseless nowt!’ said Jess to her Ayrshire Hornie, 
who had been treading on her toes.—‘ As I was sayin’, Jess, I 
hae seen——’—‘ Can ye no unnerstan’, ye senseless lump?’ cried 
Jess, warningly ; ‘ I’ll knock the heid aff ye, gin ye dinna drap 
it!’—She was still speaking to Hornie, of course.” 
Mr. Crockett’s descriptions of scenery are very real, and the 
effects of early morning, high noon, and evening are touched 
with the hand of a lover, but here and there they are somewhat 
spoilt by suggesting too much the artist’s colour-box, such a 
phrase as the following rather calling to mind the directions 
of the drawing-master to an outdoor sketching-class :— 

“The indigo grey of the sky was receding, and tinging towards 
the east with an imperceptibly graded lavender which merged 
behind the long shaggy outline of the pine ridge into a wash of 
pale lemon yellow.” 

A small thing, after all, to take exception to; but it strikes 
a jarring note in language that is for the most part har- 
monious and well balanced, and chosen with a true ear and 
delicate sense of feeling. We wish we had space to quote the 
whole of the song of the thrush that sings to Winsome as she 
sits dreaming of her love in the early dawn, beginning thus :— 
“ There—there—there—(so he sang), 
Can’t you see, can’t you see, can’t you see it? 
Love is the secret, the secret ! 
Could you but know it, did you but show it ! 
Hear me! hear me! hear me! 
Down in the forest I loved her!” 


Where the clear and reiterated note of the bird is exactly 
caught and reproduced. We have rarely come across such 
pretty love-making. Indeed, we have heard of the book 
being recommended to a young man as a perfect lesson in 
that art,—the lady who did so, adding as she took a meditative 
and retrospective glance back along the years, “ Ah, if any 
one had ever wooed me so prettily, I should not be a spinster 
to-day.” 

The Lilac Sunbonnet is once again the story of Romeo and 
Juliet enacted without its tragedy, and the “ parent’s strife” 
is “ buried ” not through the death of the hapless lovers, but 
through the triumph of the fearless faith of their true love, 
the scene of which is laid, not in fair Verona, but among the 
breezy Galloway Mountains, glowing in purple heather and 
musical with the sounds of streams and birds. 

We will end, though it seems hardly fair, except that it 
illustrates Mr. Crockett’s power of pathos, with the reconcilia- 
tion of the parents :— 


« But when the church was empty, and all gone home, in the 
little vestry two men sat together, and the door was shut. 
Between them they held a miniature, the picture of a girl with a 
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ush of rose on her cheek and a laughing light in her eyes. 
en was silence, but for a quick catch in the stronger man’s 
preathing which sounded like a sob. Gilbert Peden, who had 
only lost and never won, and Allan Welsh, who had both won 
and lost, were forever at one. There was silence between them, 
being both of them aged men, as they looked with eyes of death- 
less love at the picture which spoke to them of the love of other 
years.” 

It is well to have set before us in these days this other 
brighter, purer side of life and love, as true and quite as 
common, as the side to which just now we are being treated 


ad nauseam. 





PROFESSOR FREEMAN’S SICILY.* 
PRoFESSOR FREEMAN’S death left his great work on Sicily 
unfinished. It had been conceived, indeed, on such a scale 
that the ordinary expectation of life would scarcely have 
sufficed for its completion. Considerable fragments, however, 
more or less ready for publication, were found among his 
papers. One set of these, extending over a little more than 
a century (405-300 B.C.), has been pieced together, along 
with some other material, in this volume. Its contents may 
be thus described :—(1) Fragments of the History of Sicily 
(these may amount, at a rough calculation, to three-fourths of 
the whole) ; (2) Extracts from Professor Freeman’s volume on 
Sicily, in the “ Story of the Nations” Series. These have been 
used to supply lacunz in the narrative. It is of course incon- 
venient that they belong to a work planned on a wholly different 
scale, and intended for a different class of readers. Still, they 
are very useful, and the courtesy of the publisher, Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, in giving a free use of them, is appropriately 
acknowledged in the preface. (3) The supplementary matter 
furnished by the editor. This is considerable in bulk and of 
great value. Almost all the notes are from his pen. The 
author had indeed marked passages, which, in his judgment, 
required annotation; but, in the great majority of cases, had 
done nothing more, not even indicating the references to be 
made. And there are additional chapters and separate essays 
in illustration of important points in the history. To some 
of these we shall make special reference. Generally, we may 
say that they add greatly to the value of the book. Mr. 
Evans is very modest about his qualifications for the editor’s 
task. Asa matter of fact, he has not only performed this 
exceedingly well, but has made some most interesting con- 
tributions drawn from his special knowledge of Sicilian 
archeology and numismatics. The work could not have 
fallen into more competent hands. 


This century of the story of Sicily brings before us three 
of the most striking figures in Greek history,—Dionysius I, 
Timoleon, and Agathocles. There is something about all of 
them which transcends the measure of even the greatest 
statesmen of Greece Proper. There is nothing in the history 
of Athens or Sparta that can be matched with the imperial 
schemes of Dionysius, the heroic virtues of Timoleon, the 
daring strategy of Agathocles. Of the first, Professor 
Freeman says :— 

“ By the settlement of Italian mercenaries in the island he fore- 
shadows and prepares the way for the subjugation of Sicily, first 
of all lands out of Italy, to an Italian power. Yet, on the whole, 
his reign is, in a certain sense, a time of Greek advance, in the 
same sense, that is, in which the reigns of the Macedonian con- 
querors is a time of Greek advance. No earlier Greek had such 
widely spread dealings with many lands, Greek and barbarian. 
Besides his dominion in Sicily and Southern Italy, he is the 
first Sikeliot ruler who becomes a power in Old Greece and in 
the lands to the north of Greece; he plants Greek colonies 
on both sides of the Hadriatic ; he extends his power, and thereby 
the name and influence of Greece, by hiring mercenaries to the 
west and to the north, in Spain and in Gaul, and employing them 
in the wars not only of Sicily, but of Greece itself. Forerunner of 
Agathoklés, in some sort forerunner of Pyrrhos, his dominion has 
far more in common with that of the Macedonian princes than 
with that of any Greek ruler of earlier times. He has enslaved 
his native city ; he has made his fellow-citizens his subjects ; but 
he has made Syracuse the greatest city of the European world, 
and he has made her the head of a dominion such as the European 
world had never before seen. With Dionysios then we may 
fairly place the beginning of that extended Greek life of 
Macedonian times, in which Greek freedom of the old type, 
the freedom of the several city-commonwealths, gives way to the 
wider field of action, the more varied political relations, which 
give us a foreshadowing of modern times such as is not to be found 
in the elder political system of Greece,” 


This is excellently illustrated by the supplements farnished 
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by the editor on the Monarchy and the Adriatic Colonies of 
Dionysius. The latter is a peculiarly interesting subject, 
because it shows in a very marked way the statesmanlike 
breadth of view which characterised the man. The eastern 
coast of the Adriatic was the nearest point to Sicily of the 
great trade route which had been followed long before the 
dawn of history from the Baltic to Southern Europe. It was 
this region that Dionysius, in remarkable anticipation of 
Venetian ambition, made great efforts to occupy. Mr. Evans 
discusses the details of his schemes, so far as they are made 
known to us by the imperfect information that we have, 
—how one wishes that Diodorus had had something of 
Thucydidean insight! One of his most valuable contribu- 
tions to the discussion, is the highly probable location of the 
chief of these Adriatic Colonies with Issa (now Lissa), rather 
than with Lissos (the modern Alesio). Lissa, as one of the 
most important of modern naval battles reminds us, is the 
key of the Adriatic. 


The narrative of the exploits of Timoleon has to be 
supplied in more than one place from the shorter Story of 
Sicily, but its crowning achievement, the victory of Krimisos 
(Crimessus), was after “the greatest pitched battle, simply 
as a battle, ever fought between Greeks and Phoenicians,” 
is described at length. Professor Freeman, picking out, 
it would seem, the critical points of the history, had of course 
not passed by this most decisive of battles. If Marathon 
saved Mainland Greece from Persia, Krimisos saved Sicily 
from Carthage. The eleven thousand of Athens at Platea 
could at least see their enemy on the plain before them; but 
there must have been something peculiarly trying to the 
courage when Timoleon’s army, scarcely equal, as it was, to 
the Greek numbers at Marathon, heard the noise of the huge 
host of Carthage moving to the attack, but could not see them 
for the morning mist. Here is how the historian describes 
the final scene when the stars in their courses fought against 
Carthage :— 

“The fight began again; but at this stage, so men deemed at 
the time, the gods of Hellenic Sicily openly put forth all their 
strength to crush the barbarian invader. The clouds from the 
heights come down on the plain; a fearful storm of rain, hail, and 
thunder broke forth. The elements were on the side of Greece. 
The storm fell only on the backs of Timoledén’s soldiers, while rain 
and hail dashed right in the faces of the barbarians. The sound 
of the rain and hail, and the clashing of the weapons, made such 
a confused din that no man could hear the orders of his officers. 
The ground was now muddy with the rain; the heavy-armed 
Carthaginians were exposed to the nimble attacks of the lighter 
Greeks; many stumbled and fell, and under the weight of their 
harness they could not rise again. Still for a while they fought on. 
A band of four hundred who held the first rank in what we may 
call the second army was cut to pieces by the Greeks. Then the 
whole host fled as it might, horse, foot, and chariots, in utter con- 
fusion. Some were trodden down by their comrades or smitten 
by their weapons; many strove again to cross the river, but the 
Greek horsemen followed them, cutting them down from behind. 
But by this time the stream of Krimisos was swollen by the rain ; 
torrents, fiumare, were pouring wildly down every gorge and 
combe in the hills. Many, perhaps men from the Iberian 
mountains, looked to the hills for help, and strove to climb; but 
the Greek light-armed could deal with them. The more part, 
horse, foot, and chariots, were swept away by the waters. The 
stars in their courses once more fought against the chariots and 
horses of Canaan, and Krimisos, on that day of deliverance, did 
well the work of elder Kishon.” 


The story of the third of the great Sicilian soldiers is told 
at length, with but two or three brief interruptions, and a 
marvellous story it is. “His career,” says Professor Free- 
man, “is a series of the strangest ups and downs recorded in 
the life of any man.” He is reduced at home to the last 
extremity, and he boldly transfers the war to the enemy’s 
country, and changes defeat into triumph. He abdicates his 
power, and suddenly recovers it more completely than ever. 
Apart from these sudden revolutions of fortune, the history 
of his rule is remarkably full of interest, regarded as a lesson 
in politics. And here we have a happy illustration drawn by 
the editor from his own peculiar province of numismatics. 
The plate which faces p. 350 (wrongly inscribed “Coins of 
the three Periods of Agathocles”) is a curious comment on 
the constitutional history of Syracuse. Of Dionysius there is 
but one coin, and it has no peculiar significance. The coins 
in Timoleon’s time are such as a free city might use. When we 
come to Agathocles, we find them inscribed with his name, 
and finally, even having the royal title “ Agathocles Basileus.” 
But even the Basileus did not put his image, though he did 
put his superscription. 
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TWO NOVELS.* 


Ir must be some ten or eleven years since we reviewed Dr. 
Edith Romney, and during the interval the author’s output, if 
not penurious, has certainly been frugal. That she is, com- 
paratively speaking, little known and talked about even 
among novel-readers of the better class, can only, we think, 
be due to the fact that she has not numbered herself with the 
great tribe of two-books-a-year producers who excite the 
public interest by the very frequency and regularity of the 
appeals they make to it. Certainly there are not very many 
living novelists who combine in a higher degree uniformity of 
mere literary excellence with power of dramatic conception, 
narrative skill, and a facility in portraiture which has 
vigour with refinement and subtlety without perplexing 
elusiveness. Only the reader whose palate has been vitiated 
by the fiery condiments of fiction, will be so misled by 
the general quietness and restraint of A Family Arrange- 
ment as to miss the truth and power of the presentation; 
and in the one or two passages where the writer, so to 
speak, lets herself go, there is no opening for mistake even 
on the part of the dullest. The novel is a powerful 
study of the growth of a seed of crime, which might have 
had for its motto,— 


“ Alas, what tangled webs we weave 
When first we practise to deceive ; ” 


and though the mere narrative plan of the book is its least 
striking feature, even here there are points of freshness which 
arrest the reader’s attention. Under the pressure of strong 
and sudden temptation, two men of ordinary, commonplace 
respectability become accomplices in a great crime. Their 
father-in-law, in whose chamber they stand, is within a few 
days, possibly a few hours, of death, and he has just executed 
a will practically disinheriting their wives in favour of a 
long-neglected grand-daughter. The old man is seized by 
a sudden attack of his malady, and one of the two men, a 
doctor, deliberately withholds the restorative which he knows 
will for the time sustain life, while the other commits to the 
flames the document by which they are both impoverished. 
This is the situation which provides the opening for what 
follows. The men are not men of high moral principle, but 
still less are they natural criminals. They are men who have 
been struck by temptation through the one imperfect joint 
in their moral armour; and from the moment of the crime 
they become partners in a torturing remorse and an un- 
reasoning terror. As time goes, events seem to render 
feasible a plan by which the lawyer, who is the stronger of 
the two men, suggests that they can make restitution without 
the impossible confession. His own son shall marry the 
wronged girl, and endow her with the wealth that should 
have been hers; but as a pr l’minary to this, it is neces- 
sary that his cousin, the doctor’s daughter, to whom he 
has seemed attracted, should be put definitely out of his 
reach by a marriage with a wealthy but dissipated young 
man who has been eagerly wooing her, though his suit is one 
from which the girl evidently recoils. This is the family 
arrangement which gives the book its title, and clears the 
way for the strong emotional and dramatic situations of the 
second and third volumes. As a matter of fact, the exist- 
ence of the guilty secret and something of its nature, have 
not been so unsuspected as the criminals suppose. Alison, 
the wronged girl, has doubts, and for years the heart of Mrs. 
Winstanley, the doctor’s wife, has been oppressed with some- 
thing like a horrible certainty, all the more horrible because 
it isa load which must be borne in solitude. Then comes the 
matrimonial scheme of the allies, which renders her dreadful 
assurance doubly sure; and when Margaret, her daughter— 
helpless under the pressure put upon her by her father and 
uncle—comes to her mother in anguish, and demands to know 
why she is to be sacrificed, the much-tried woman can hold 
out no longer, and she makes the girl a sharer in her secret. 
This fateful interview, in spite of, perhaps because of, the 
restraint and reticence of the writer’s manner, contributes one 
of the most powerful and moving chapters to a story which, 
from this point onward, never relaxes the intensity of its 
interest. Mrs. Winstanley is what we suppose would be 
called a subordinate character, and yet it is in her, rather 
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than in her vicariously enduring daughter, or even in her 
remorse-haunted husband, that the interest most frequently 
centres. There is one very finely felt and subtly rendered 
passage, in which Dr. Winstanley, after the agitating death 
of his partner in crime (for a confession has trembled on 
Ogilvie’s dying lips), is almost cheerful in the thought that 
the secret is in his own keeping, when he feels a sudden chill 
despair, as in a dreadful moment he discerns that his wife 
knows something, and dare not ask her how much. The 
incidents which lead up to his final confession are admirably 
conceived ; but the scene of the confession itself, which ought 
to have been not only a narrative climax, but a climax of 
power and interest, is made ineffective by diffuseness, ag 
if the author had exhausted herself just too soon. There 
are even one or two false or exaggerated touches in thig 
chapter, such as we find nowhere else; for the novel, as a 
whole, is not more noteworthy for its dramatic effectiveness 
than for the delicate truthfulness by which that effective. 
ness is achieved. 


“ Aubrey,” as a prenomen, is perhaps more masculine than 
feminine, but it may be either. We have certainly a very 
strong impression that ‘ Aubrey Lee” is among the latest 
additions to the ranks of our feminine novelists; and in the 
three volumes of John Darker she has made a beginning 
which, if by no means wholly good, has enough of quality te 
confer interest and inspire hope. It is, indeed, a curiously 
mixed book. There is in it a slight element of something like 
farce; there is also a larger element of melodrama; and yet 
there are, in addition to these things, certain other things not 
usually found in combination with them,—gleams of fine 
insight, touches of true pathos. The story itself, though 
free from what is absurdly called “sensationalism,” is of 
the frankly melodramatic, unconvincing kind. Rosamund 
Plunkett is a child of seven when she is returning to 
England with her father, a ne’er-do-weel of good family, 
who has been an unsuccessful digger on the Australian 
gold-fields. In a chance medley on board the ship, a blow 
is struck and the father is killed. The child only catches 
a momentary glimpse of the man who strikes the blow, and 
knows nothing of him but that his name is John Darker, and 
that the results of his trial in Liverpool have been his 
acquittal, discharge, and disappearance. The lonely orphan 
child passes through various experiences which are narrated 
with a good deal of force and vivacity, and on the verge of 
womanhood she finds herself at a Welsh watering-place in 
close association with three men who are destined to play 
important parts in her life. Toone of them she is gradually 
and irresistibly attracted, when suddenly, to her horror, she 
learns something which convinces her that she has given her 
love to none other than John Darker himself. She turns 
from him and takes a step which it seems must be one 
of final separation; and the climax of the story—one of the 
most artfully contrived surprises we have met with in this 
kind of fiction—is the sudden discovery of Darker’s true 
identity. The narrative is clumsy in parts, as with such 
a scheme it was almost bound to be (there is a long 
explanatory story to which this criticism specially ap- 
plies); but the author realises it with sufficient intensity 
to make it not merely readable, but full of interest. Some 
of the scenes of Rosamund’s child-life are very skilfully 
and sympathetically rendered; but we incline to think that 
one of the cleverest things in the book is the development 
of the character of the young man Eugene Smith. At 
first he is not a character at all, but simply a carica- 
ture. He is not even the caricature of a possible person, 
nor has he the saving grace of originality, for he is 
Mr. du Maurier’s Mandle or Postlethwaite, boldly conveyed 
from the back numbers of Punch, with all his incredi- 
bilities thick upon him. The way in which, as the story 
proceeds, he is made to become a creature of flesh and 
blood whom we regard with pathetic interest, and who is 
yet allowed to retain, through all, the surface absurdities 
which at first made him so utterly unreal, is a feat which 
could only have been performed by a writer of genuine 
ability. Eugene’s Pecksniffian father, on the other hand, 
is never thus humanised, and therefore he never becomes 
real to us. Indeed, the book is full of the most curious 
inequalities of all kinds; but many novels of much more 
level workmanship than John Darker have much less not 


_ merely of promise, but of positive worth. 
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MISS CROMPTON’S STORIES OF CHILDREN.* 
Tur pleasure that grown-up people take in children’s stories 
is a latter-day product. In bygone times children had a 
literature of their own with which their elders had little to do. 
Nowadays, childhood and maturity encroach on each other’s 
domains. Boys and girls read Scott, Dickens, and Kingsley, 
and their parents and guardians enjoy Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. 
Molesworth. The modern child’s story shows as much art 
as work on a larger scale. Imagination and style are there 
as important factors. It is, however, in the things left out 
that part of the charm is hidden. The novel may bristle with 
the problems of religion, heredity, sex, or Socialism, but these 
must perforce be left behind in stories told toa child. Only 
the broad, simple facts of human nature can find there a 


fitting place. 

It is not given to every one to see with a child’s eyes after 
the years have brought the vision of wider horizons. Yet this 
memory of what once has been, this insight into what is still 
going on in the world of little people, is necessary for the 
writer of stories for children. Miss Crompton, the author of 
The Gentle Heritage and other delightful books, has this 
faculty in no small degree. She realises all the joys of 
“imagining things,” and the difficulties that have to be gone 
through because grown-up people have lost the art or have 
never had it. Helen Scrope, in The Gentle Heritage, says 


that,— 
| “The thing we think the worst of all about nurse, is that there 
could not possibly be any person in the world with less imagina- 
tion than she has. She never would see what pleasure we could 
find in sitting in a ring under the table and imagining things, 
which she called telling untruths.” 
But “imagining things” has its dark as well as its bright 
side :— 
| “I do not know why we liked imagining about Bogy, for we 
were dreadfully afraid of him. I suppose there was a kind of 
excitement about it that was interesting; but now it does seem 
very foolish to have taken so much trouble to make ourselves 
miserable. But to imagine about Bogy was quite our favourite 
saa then. We never could quite decide where he lived. I did 
ope that it was not really necessary for him to live with us at 
all; but Patricia resigned herself from the first. ‘There is such 
a person as Bogy in the house,’ she said; ‘for Mriar says there is. 
So he must be somewhere ; and the thing is, where is it?’ Bobby 
thought he would prefer him to live in the cellars, because he 
felt the cellar-door corked him down pretty well; but we could 
not trust to his staying there, because no one could be expected 
to live altogether in cellars. Andso the Bogy in our house had a 
very unpleasant habit of lurking in corners all about the place, 
and after dark it grew very disagreeable,—very disagreeable 
indeed.” 
Bogy plays a large part in the lives of these little children 
who, with the curious reticence of childhood, never think of 
telling their mother, and thus finding deliverance from their 
fears. At night he is the Man-under-the-Bed; but later, 
they think they have found out his whereabouts, for a new 
neighbour has come to the next house, and his description 
seems to answer to that of the enemy. How they make 
acquaintance with Bogy, who wears a black shade and has 
only one arm, how he gradually becomes their dearest friend, 
how he helps them in their difficulties, adds to their joys, and 
gives the most fascinating tea-parties imaginable, can only be 
told by the author herself. Bogy is the owner of a charming 
garden. When the children went over it, they came to the 
best part of it last :-— 

“We went under an arch made by two great cedars of Lebanon, 
and found ourselves in another little garden shut in by the 
hedges. It was so silent that it might have been miles and miles 
away from anybody living; there were only some wood-pigeons 
cooing in the trees. It never locked like a common garden, even 
before Bogy told what it meant; it was so sunny and old and 
silent, and the air was very still and sweet. There were no walks, 
but it was all grass, and the beds lay round about in the grass, 
and there was a big old sundial in the middle of the garden. We 
sat on the steps of the sundial while Bogy told us what this 
garden was, as he said his godmother had explained it to him, 
when he was a little boy and she lived at the old house. It was 
full of plants dedicated to the saints, so that there was a flower 
for every saint to flower on the proper day. It was a place quite 
different from any other; it seemed to us from the first as if we 
ought to talk in low voices there, almost as if it were a church. 
‘And my godmother used to tell me when I was a little boy,’ 
Bogy said to us, ‘that when this old house was a priory, as I was 
telling you just now, this garden was a small graveyard. I do 
aot know whether it is true or not, but my godmother believed 
it, and would never let this place be disturbed. Its name is the 
Saints’ Rest.’ ” 





* Master Bartlemy, Friday’s Child, The Gentle Heritage, 
Crompton. London: Innes and Oo. 


By Frances E, 





The Gentle Heritage is told in the first person. The 
child’s point of view is wonderfully sustained. Hardly ever 
does one break through into that elder world that would 
destroy the illusion. Itis a life bounded by home, with nurse 
as the stern lawgiver, whose dictates on clothes and manners 
are portentous on the occasion of parties, but whose jurisdic- 
tion barely reaches to that world of imagination and out-of- 
doors where the children spend so much of theirtime. Little 
Miss Nancy, whose story is told in Master Bartlemy, lives 
also under stern discipline. She herself is not quite of to-day, 
and in her secluded home the habits of past generations 
linger on to form the training of the solitary child. The 
desire of her heart for weeks and months is an old house 
which goes by the mysterious and fascinating name of “The 
Thankful Heart.” She has only seen it afar off through iron 
gates, across a field golden with buttercups, and craves for a 
closer knowledge. When at last after many disappointments 
her dream is realised, and she finds herself actually within 
the empty rooms of the house, which in years gone by was 
“ given unto God’s poore for ever;” the awakening is very 
hard to bear :— 

“ At eight years old, one’s philosophy cannot bear a very heavy 
strain, and the sight of the sleepy courtyard brought back the 
poor, foolish, old dream so pitifully that Miss Nancy felt that she 
must either untie the strings of her bonnet or choke. Nothing 
seemed to care. The water rippled in the grey basin, and the 
pigeons fluttered round the dovecote and nestled in the yellow 
light, and the sheep bleated faintly on the uplands, and the larks 
sang high over the meadow. And so Miss Nancy suddenly and inex- 
plicably burst into bitter tears. ‘ What, Nancy,’ said the astonished 
Rector, ‘have you hurt yourself? Are you tired? What is the 
matter?’—‘I cannot bear it, I cannot bear it!’ cried Miss 
Nancy, ‘I had meant so hard to be good, but I cannot bear it 
any more! ’—‘ Bear what, my dear little maid?’ said the Rector, 
much concerned.— I loved it so much, and I wanted to come to 
it more than anything. Oh,I did, I did!’—* And now you are 
disappointed in it?’ said the Rector, after a pause.—‘I don’t 
know!’ was all Miss Nancy could reply between her sobs.—‘ But 
I thought you understood that it was only an old house, Nancy ?’ 
—I don’t know. I didn’t think it would be like that,’ sobbed 
Miss Nancy. ‘And there is nobody there at all, and yet it says 
over the door that it was given to God’s poor—it says for ever.’ 
—‘ Yes, my little maid,’ said the Rector, slowly, ‘It was given to 
God’s poor for ever, to the poor of Forest Morton parish. But that 
is the sad part that I told youof. The endowment failed long ago; 
I mean, Nancy, that there is no longer any money with which to 
support the old house.’—‘ Then it is no use that the Thankful 
Heart was given, and it is all lost, and I am sorrier than ever.’— 
‘And yet, [ would say, not lost, replied the Rector, pacing the 
courtyard, ‘The spirit of the gift is more than the gift itself, 
my little maid, and that can never be lost, having passed once 
for all beyond us and our marring.—‘ But what is it?’ said 
Miss Nancy, trying to suspend her sobs.—‘I mean the deep 
thought of the heart, with which the gift was given, Nancy. — 
‘I think I begin to know it,’ said Miss Nancy, ‘ only I cannot say 
it. It means that nothing could ever take away that it was given 
onece.’—And the Rector bent his head and said, ‘In token of the 
Thankful Heart, amen.—He sat down on one of the benches 
under the latticed windows, and Miss Nancy sat beside him and 
wiped her eyes, with a vague sense, however little understood, of 
a quiet consolation.” 

Then and there the Rector tells the story of Master Bartlemy 
the founder, of his love for this beautiful world, and his skill 
in showing forth that beauty in carvings of saint and apostle, 
of leaf, and fruit, and flower, and how through joy and sorrow 
alike he kept always the spirit of thanksgiving. When we 
part from little Miss Nancy, she herself is full of joy and 
thankfulness, for ‘“ Behold, God’s poor were come to their own 
again, and sat on benches in the sunlight, and took their 
rest in the peace of ‘The Thankful Heart.’” 


The writer’s gift for pathos is perhaps seen most strongly 
in Friday’s Child, the little boy who proves the truth of the 
old rhyme “Friday's child is full of woe ”—by being so very 
unlucky—though, as the old housekeeper says, ‘‘ there never 
was a happier-natured child.” We are told how he lived 
his brave little life, and through the Passage Perillus 
reached at last the Port Pleasant, but it would spoil the 
beauty of the story to attempt to tell it in any other form. 
In all these books we find the acknowledgement of our great 
heritage from the past. In Master Bartlemy we see the life 
of an artist and craftsman of the Middle Ages laying hold on 
the imagination of a little girl of our own time, and through 
her unconscious means still working for the welfare of the 
poor and neglected. In Friday’s Child the passion for know- 
ledge and adventure, the courage and self-sacrifice of the old 
explorers, of the men who risked their lives to widen the world, 
gives the little, delicate boy, who has lived on their chronicles, 





courage to meet failure and death itself. In The Gentle 
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Heritage the children learn that each is the heir of countless 
noble thoughts and gentle deeds. ‘There shall never be one 
lost good ” might well be the keynote of the books, yet there 
is nothing forced or didactic ; the thoughts develop naturally 
from the story. Work like this, where dramatic insight and 
the charm of style are added to fine choice of subject, is 
specially welcome, and appeals alike to children and their 
elders. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co.)—This art periodical 
fully maintains its character for attractiveness and interest. The 
etchings and photogravures keep up their good level of merit- 
We may specially mention an original etching by H. Macheth- 
Raeburn, “ The Alhambra,” a wonderful piece of work. Another 
etching, by W. Rohr, after Hans von Bartels, “‘ Full Speed Ahead,” 
gives a stormy sea with great effect. The photogravure that 
serves as frontispiece, a reproduction of D. G. Rossetti’s Veronica 
Veronese, and the two after Mr. Albert Moore, “The Fan” and 
“The Lovers,” are noticeably good. The monthly chronicle of 
Art, the descriptive articles on foreign and domestic painting 
and sculpture, and the literary matter generally, are of excellent 
quality. The publishers give a very gratifying account of the 
prosperity of the magazine, which has not been affected by the 
increase of price necessitated by the enlargement. They promise 
a further addition to its bulk, this time without increased cost to 
the public, and give at the same time a very attractive programme 
for the current year (November, 1894—October, 1895). 

The Art Journal. (J. S. Virtue and Co.)—This oldest of the 
art periodicals continues to hold its own with its rivals. Its 
eight etchings, two of them by Mr. C. O. Murray, and one an 
original work by Mr Edgar Barclay, four photogravures, four 
chromotypogravures (ornamental coloured borders inclosing four 
sonnets on the seasons by Mr. William Sharp), seven tinted 
plates, and an original lithograph (a very curious bit of work by Mr. 
Whistler), are, in themselves, no trifling equivalent for the price 
of the journal. Add to these the hundreds of illustrations in the 
text, and the literary matter, descriptive and critical, touching 
art, past and present, British and foreign, and we have a result of 
no small interest and value. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine (Cassell and Co.) is so well-known a 
periodical, and so firmly planted in popular favour, that it is 
needless to say much about it. It maintains just proportions of 
the various things which young readers will like. Fiction is 
there, but it is not allowed to assert a predominant place. The 
volume is particularly well printed and illustrated. 

A Commonplace Woman. By A. Fraser Robertson. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Kate Crawford, coming to live with her brother 
and his wife, thinks very meanly of the pair. They are common- 
place themselves ; they do not appreciate her. How she finds out 
her mistake is told by Miss Robertson with some skill; but a 
reader will be apt to lose patience with so very purblind a young 
person as Miss Kate shows herself to be, 

We have received from Messrs. Routledge and Sons a new 
edition of Gulliver’s Travels, Adapted for the Young,—a necessary 
thing to do, even the strongest advocate of the “ whole truth ” 
would, we imagine, admit. All four parts, Brobdingnag, Lilliput, 
Laputa, and the country of the Houyhnhnms, are included, with 
the modification already mentioned. There are between fifty and 
sixty illustrations, twelve of them being coloured plates ——The 
same publishers also send us a new edition, still more copiously 
illustrated, of Harriet Martineau’s Playfellow. These capital 
stories are not likely soon to lose their place in the popular favour 
of the young. ; 

Uncle Peter’s Riddle. By Ella K. Sanders. (G. Bell and Sons.) 
—Molly Demster is a spoilt child, who is as selfish and trouble- 
some as such creatures commonly are. She has to go through a 
pretty severe discipline of trouble and sorrows before she is 
brought toa better mind. This is told in a pretty story, helped 
out by some good illustrations——With this may be mentioned 
That Bother of a Boy, by Grace Stebbing (Jarrold and Sons), which 
appears in a second edition. Here we have a spoilt boy, a still 
more vexatious creature than a spoilt girl. 

Sir Henry Layard: his Adventures and Discoveries. By Alfred 
E. Lomax. (Sunday School Union.)—This is one of the “ Splendid 
Lives” Series, in which, indeed, the story of Layard’s hfe and 
work well deserves a place. Many qualities were combined in 
him, all of them necessary for achieving the great success which 
he attained. He was a pioneer in one of the most fruitful fields 
of research, and it may be doubted whether he has been sur- 
passed or even equalled in the magnitude of his results, 











Harvy’s Trip to India, By the Rev. W. J. Wilkins, (Religi 

: gious 
Tract Society.)—Harry Scott, sent, for health’s sake, on a voyage 
to India, makes good use of his opportunities. Hig introduction 
to the country is made by a relative who is a missionary. Hence 
he sees and becomes interested in that side of Indian life, To 
waken this interest in many who have no chance of an actual 
visit to India, is Mr. Wilkins’s object in writing,—an object in 
which he is likely to succeed. 

Jim and ‘Napoleon’ By Lydia Phillips. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—Miss Phillips enforces an excellent moral. Jim, a waif 
of the streets, is kept from altogether going to the bad by love 
for his cat‘ Napoleon.’ He stints himself to give the creature 
some food. Hence the beginnings of a moral evolution. The 
process is well described in this simple story, which is natural 
and effective. 

A Garland of Country Song. Collected and arranged by §. 
Baring-Gould and H. Fleetwood Sheppard. (Methuen.)—Here 
we have fifty songs, each accompanied by its “traditional” 
melody. Mr. Baring-Gould, who is learned in these matters, 
gives a general introduction, and adds some special notes as to 
the history of the others. Some of the songs have a primitive 
look; others have the appearance of having been planed and 
levelled down. Doubtless there are hundreds of other songs 
waiting for some diligent collector. This collector must be looked 
up if he is to do his duty. Before many years are passed, these 
rural songs and melodies will have been almost forgotten. 

A Romance of Lincoln’s Inn. By Sarah Doudney. (S. W. 
Partridge.)—There is not much to be said about this story. As 
a tale, it is poor; but, as one expects in any work that comes 
from Miss Doudney’s pen, it is well written. Briefly put, the 
subject is a girl showing herself unworthy of the true love 
which she has aroused, and meeting the due reward of her 
falsehood. Miss Doudney shows strength of mind in refusing to 
let Nellie off. 

We welcome another volume of Our Darlings, edited by Dr. 
Barnardo (John F. Shaw).—This “Children’s Treasury of Pic- 
tures and Stories” will meet, we are sure, with a hearty recep- 
tion, both for its own sake, and for the sake of its editor. 
Children, rich and poor, have no sincerer or better-tried friend. 
——Other books for the little folk, any one of which the elders 
may safely put into young hands, are :—Little Chummies; or, 
Pictures and Rhymes for Happy Times. Edited by Frederick 
Sherlock. (Church Monthly Office.)——The Pilgrim’s Progress in 
Words of One Syllable, (a way that does not always tend to clear- 
ness). (Routledge and Sons.) Bright Fairy-Tales and Animal 
Stories. By Harrison Weir. (Same publishers.)——Sunday Sun- 
shine, edited by Catharine Shaw (John F. Shaw), is another 
children’s magazine which we may again take the opportunity of 
recommending. 





Fairy-Tales. By Basil Field. (Horace Cox.)—This is a 
beautifully printed and beautifully illustrated volume of fairy- 
tales, which are quite original, and the author of which has set 
himself not to edify, but merely to amuse. The first, which bears 
the title of “Uncle Barney and the Three Black Elves,” is 
typical of the book. Uncle Barney is a queer, harmless old 
fellow, who “ kept a toy-shop on the ground floor of a quaint old 
house in a queer old street, in a sleepy old country town,” and who 
manages to catch three black elves by the simple device of bird- 
lime. Having become the master of these elves, Barney is able 
to do wonders for himself and others with their aid, and finally to 
perform a very considerable service to his Monarch, and so find 
his way to fortune. It will thus be seen that the author of these 
tales works on old-fashioned lines. He does so very successfully, 
however, as indeed is shown by other stories, such as “ Poor 
Hans,” “‘The Green Lizard,” and “The Wonderful Pipe.” 
Altogether, this is an admirable book of its kind, well put 
together, elegantly printed, and most tastefully illustrated. 


The New Fairy-Book, Edited by William Andrews. (William 
Andrews and Co., Hull.)—Although Mr, Andrews does not, in 
this volume, attempt anything in the shape of competition with 
the well-known series of fairy-books for which Mr, Andrew Lang 
is the sponsor, he has here collected a number of admirable 
stories by different hands. Boy and girl readers will think 
none the worse of them that their leading characters are of 
the old-fashioned sort,—fairies, elves, giants, magicians, and 
princes in disguise. Thus in the opening story we have pre- 
sented to us a Princess Beauty who stumbles upon a poor little 
matchboy, and subsidises him in her own small way. He, of 
course, turns out to be a prince, and the two get married. In 
another story, there figures a gentle giant who is only between 
sixty and seventy feet in height, and who is as good as the best 
of fairies. Ina third, we have a serpent who, getting “ the kiss 
of Christian charity” from a young gentleman, is transformed 
into a beautiful woman. All the stories in the collection, how- 
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ever, are well written. The illustrations are not very numerous ; 
put in their way they, too, are excellent. 


Noél: a Book of Carols for Christmastide. (David Nutt.)—There 
is no doubt about the beauty of the music in this book, which is 
contributed by Mr. H. A. Vincent Ransom, or of the fantastic 
power of the illustrations, which, with the carols themselves, are 
the work of Mr. Charles L. Foulkes. Some of the lines in the 
carols will jar upon English—although they may suit French— 
ears, such as these from “The Child and the Bird ” :— 


“Then the Bird said, ‘ Tell me, maiden, tell me, maiden free, 
Where is Bethlehem, the town of far Judee ? ’— 
And I said, ‘O look afar under yonder shining Star, 
O hie thee hence, and rest with thy Babye. 
Suivez-moi, et je te suivrai, Christ mon p’tit.’”’ 


Yet there is no question that Noél is as original and beautiful a 
work of art as the Christmas season has produced. 





Highland Cousins. By William Black. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—We may take this novel as a sort of counterpart to 
«A Princess of Thule.” Jessie Maclean is also a beauty of the 
Hebrides, but she has nothing of the Princess about her, except 
it be in her looks. Mr. Black again expounds to us the old truth, 
which has been preached so often and to so little purpose, that 
beauty is a vain thing. Allan Henderson, the schoolmaster, thinks 
that he reads in Jessie’s glorious eyes all kinds of noble meanings. 
As a matter of fact he reads nothing but his own thoughts. They 
can lighten up, but it is only with the sense of gratified vanity. 
The story of his love and his disenchantment is melancholy 
enough, but it is told with considerable power. There are some 
indications in the story that the stream of Mr. Black’s invention 
does not flow quite as freely as of old. Twice we have described 
at considerable length a game at golf between Peter McFadyen 
and the Station-master. They do not advance the story, as faras 
we can see. Perhaps it is impossible to deny a place to golf, 
which, indeed, is intruding itself everywhere. Peter, it is true, 
is a capital character, and we are always glad when he appears on 
the scene. We cannot say as much for the drunken shoemaker, 
Lauchie MacIntyre, who is somewhat too farcical. The school- 
master and Jess, on the other hand, are excellently drawn. And 
there is the frequently recurring pleasure of Mr. Black’s admirable 
pictures of storm and sunshine on Highland seas. 


The Cheltenham College Ladies Magazine, Autumn. (T. Hailing, 
Cheltenham.)—It is not often that we see a college or school 
magazine so good in quality. The writers have a “college” 
qualification, now and then a little extended, as when a “ son-in- 
law ” contributes a lecture on “ A Tour Round the World,” but 
generally maintained. Among the more important articles are 
one on “Spanish Literature,” another on “Shakespeare and the 
Supernatural,” and a third in which two contributors discuss with 
vigour the question ‘‘Does the use of slang improve our 
Language?” But perhaps the most generally interesting thing 
in the number is a letter from Dr. Lillias Hamilton, one of the 
English ladies in Cabul, about whom we have lately been some- 
what anxious. Miss Hamilton did not go in a medical capacity, 
but “to show the Queen accomplishments.” She is allowed to 
practise, but not to ask for fees; what is offered to her she must 
report. She gives a most amusing account of her journey; a 
narrative of her experiences will, we hope, be forthcoming. The 
magazine is wisely published three times a year only, but made 
of a respectable size, extending to nearly two hundred pages. 

Daily Bible Readings from the Church Services. Selected by 
Frances Arnold-Forster. (Skeffington and Son.)—The selector of 
these readings has availed herself of the whole range of the 
appointed services. The Psalms and Ordinary Lessons are avail- 
able for every day; for the fixed Festivals there are the Epistles 
and Gospels, the Special Lessons and Psalms. For purposes of 
pastoral visitation, of family worship, or private devotion (when 
time might fail for the more complete course), these selections 
are likely to be highly useful. The volume is clearly printed; it 
contains between three and four hundred pages, and is of a size 
that renders it easily portable. Miss F. Arnold-Forster has done 
a good work in putting it together. 

We are very glad to see a new edition of “ The Sea-Stories of 
Michael Scott ” (Gibbings and Co.). Tom Cringle’s Log (2 vols.). 
with two illustrations by Frank Brangwyn in each volume, is the 
first instalment. Michael Scott had, as became his name, a 
magical power of interesting his readers. If he was not quite 
equal in description to Mr. Clark Russell, he had some gifts in 
which he is unapproachable. But it is ungracious to compare 
the two masters, either to the advantage or the disadvantage of 
one or the other. Let it be said that the two hold the first place 
among writers of sea-stories in commission, or that, in academical 
language, they are bracketed equal.—Another reprint is Lord 
Lytton’s Ernest Maltravers. (Routledge and Sons.)—We must own 
that Lord Lytton’s earlier novels are not much to our taste, and if 








we may be bold enough to speculate on the future, should say 
that The Caztons and My Novel will long outlive those that came 
before and those that followed. We cannot compliment. the 
“Burr Printing House, New York,” on their work.——We have 
received new editions of The Miss Crusoes, by Colonel Colomb 
(W. H,. Allen and Co.), and That Bother of a Boy, by Grace Steb- 
bing (Jarrold and Co.). 


Economic Geology of the United States. By Professor Ralph S 
Tarr. (Macmillan.)—Apart from the usefulness of this book as a 
guide to the valuable minerals of the United States, it possesses 
the interest naturally attaching to the description of the wealth 
of a country perhaps more favourably situated than others in this 
respect. In one particular, we in England have the advantage, 
that is, of course, the presence of coal in the same mine with the 
iron ore. Much of the States ore, superior as it is to ours, is un- 
workable except where water transport enables easily worked ore 
to be conveyed tosmelting works. The description of the various 
precious metals, their locality in the States, and their output, 
becomes interesting when compared with the production of the 
rest of the world. The States are now in the heyday of their 
mining industries, and the production is enormous, that country 
taking, generally speaking, the lead both in extent of mining- 
fields and production. The chapters on building materials are 
also capital reading. Gems the United States are deficient in, 
but then what does a democratic (?) people want with precious 
stones ? This is a well-written and most readable account of the 
economic geology of the States. 


Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity. Vol. I., 
arranged and edited by Professor E. Nichols. (Macmillan.)— 
This is a junior course, and a comprehensive one. It is well 
furnished with all the necessary formule for experiments and 
tests, and advocates with great thoroughness the use of plenty 
of exhaustive tests and consistent care in taking observa- 
tions. The book, we observe, is composite, so that it has no 
individuality; but as a manual, of course, it fulfils its purpose 
admirably. 

Agricultural Zoology. By Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Dr. Bos’s book has been translated by Mr. Ainsworth 
Davis, and has an introduction by Miss Ormerod. That it is 
interesting we may assure all concerned in agriculture. The 
method of arranging the animals and birds with a note on their 
relations to agriculture is as clear as we could wish for, and there 
are some hundred and fifty illustrations. We have a doubt 
whether the class most- in need of instruction will have the 
education to profit by it. A farmer, it is true, gets in time to 
know what a wireworm looks like, and experience teaches him 
what he refuses to learn from others. The process is lengthy and 
not always accurate. But learn from books he will not,—the 
average farmer with a large farm certainly will not, even when 
he has had the advantage of a modern education. He has not, 
he says, the time or the patience for repeated ploughings or 
dressings, or whatever is recommended. He is naturally some- 
what of a fatalist; indeed, if he were not something of a 
philosopher, he would be as short-lived as a publican. 

Post-Ofice London Directory, 1895. (Kelly and Son.)—This 
huge volume grows and grows, like the city to which it supplies so 
marvellously complete a guide. Its bulk has increased since last 
year by scores of pages. In the matter of late corrections, the 
zeal of the publishers merits the highest praise. They manifestly 
take all possible pains to make it in this respect up-to-date. One 
matter we shall mention for the third time, for it is really a pity 
that a thing so absurd and so easily corrected should be repeated 
year after year. The Directory has a “trade” section, in which 
various employments are very elaborately divided. We turn to 
“ Marble,” for instance, and find that there are separate headings 
of “ Marble Chimneypiece Makers,” “ Marble Decorators,” ‘‘ Marble 
Flooring,” “Marble Merchants,’ “Marble Mosaic Pavement 
Makers,” “‘ Marble-Top Table Manufacturers.” Will it be believed 
that under the head of “ Publishers” there is nothing but a 
reference to a huge miscellaneous list which contains, besides 
Publishers proper, “ Fancy Stationers,” “ Account-Book Makers,” 
and “ Bookbinders”? It is really a very slovenly thing. What is 
the good of boasting in the preface of having added 217 new 
trades to this year’s issue, such as “Amber Miners,” “ Wolfra- 
minium Manufacturers,” and the like, when a most important 
class is treated in this unintelligent fashion? We will add what 
is, we fear, a counsel of perfection. If Messrs. Kelly would 


make their volume as interesting as a romance, let them put the 
rateable value of all the houses. The “Dublin Directory” does 
this. 

We have received the half-yearly volume (January 20th—July 
14th, 1894) of Work, the Illustrated Weekly Jowrnal for Mechanics 
(Cassell).—Here a reader may learn to construct a house and 
to furnish it, to build a steam-launch or a wherry, to manufacture 
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a bee-smoker, and make a blacksmith’s apron, to equip electrical 
machines ; in short, to make anything that may be wanted.— 
From the same publishers we have also received Cottage Gardening, 
edited by W. Robinson, a periodical that takes in another side of 
industry, as may be judged from the principal contents, as set 
forth on the title-page, “ Poultry, Window, and Town Gardens, 
Allotments, Bees, Simple Cookery, Housekeeping.” 


Booxs Recertvep.—The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times. By 
J. F. Hewitt. (A. Constable.)——History of Philosophy. By Dr. 
W. Windelband. Translated by James H. Tufts, Ph.D. (Mac- 
millan.)——Lectures on the History of Philosophy. Translated from 
the German of Stegel by E. S. Haldane and Frances H. Simeon, 
M.A. Vol. II. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Theory of 
Inference. By the Rev. Henry Hughes. (Same publishers.) 
The Process of Argument. By Alfred Sidgwick. (A. and C. Black.) 
——The Modern Régime. Translated from the French of H. A. 
Taine by John Durand. Vol. II. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.) ——A Policy of Free Exchange. Edited by Thomas Mackay. 
(John Murray.)—A volume of nine essays,—viz., “The Science 
of Economics and its Relation to Free Exchange and Socialism,” 
“The Coming Industrial Struggle,’ by William Maitland, 
“ National Workshops,” ky St. Loe Strachey, “ State Socialism 
and the Collapse in Australia,” “‘ The Influence of State Borrowing 
on Commercial Crises,” by Winyard Hooper, “The State in 
Relation to Railways,” by W. M. Acworth, “‘ The Interest of the 
Working Class in Free Exchange,” ‘“‘ The Principle of Progression 
in Taxation,’ by Bernard Mallet, and “The Law of Trade Com- 
binations,” by the Hon. Alfred Lyttleton.—-Pain, Pleasure, and 
Zsthetics. By Henry Puatgers Marshall, M.A. (Macmillan.) 
Primitive Civilisations; or, The Outlines of the History of Ownership 
in Archaic Communities, By E. J. Simcox. 2 vols. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.).——History of Early Scottish Education. 
By John Edgar (Thin, Edinburgh). Christopher Columbus and 
the Participation of the Jews in the Spanish and Portuguese 
Discoveries. By Dr. M. Kayserling. ‘Translated by Charles 
Gross, Ph.D. (Lcngmans.) 
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Men (C. 'D.), American Book-plates, 16M0 ..s.cccserevee 
poet (A. E.), Inspiration of Song, 12mo . 


. (Bell) 12/6 


Se eeeeeeeeeesees 


















Bain (R. N.). Gus'avus IIT, and his Contemporaries, 8v0 .. ia 

Baker (W.), Pictures of Swedish Life, 8V0 .........++0.0 (H odder & ‘Stouchton) 10/6 
Bamford (J. M.), Achan’s Ghost, 12m0 ..........00.06 .s00e scunedetiasnsiecananl (W.C.0) 2/0 
Barnstt (E. A.), Training of Girls for Work, 12mo ................4. (Mecmillan) 2/0 
Brunow (R.), Chrestomathy of Arabic Pro-e Pieces ...(Williams & Norgate) 8/0 
Canton (W.), Rhymes about a Little Woman, music by R. Mau de...(Boosey) 4,0 
Chaucer, Complete Works, ed. by W. W. Skeat, Vol. ee .(Oxf, Univ. Press) 16/0 
Clowes (F.), Klement ary Qual, Amalyeie, CF BVO  .cv.sescesessesseesss000 (Churchill) 2/6 
Cornelius Nepos, Notes, &&., by E. 8. Shackburgh .. .(Oamb. Univ. Press) 1/6 
Dav'es (W.), The Pilgrimage of the Infinite, 12m0.......00...06 s-eeeee(Macmillan) 3/6 
Dearden (H. W.), Parochial Sermons, cr 8vo ... -(&. Stock) 3/6 
De Malortie (Baron), Here, There, and Ev erywhere, ‘Bro. “(Ward & Downey) 15/0 
De Vere (A ), Selections from the Poems of, cr 8VO .....0000.++..0.-.(Macmillan) 5/0 
Doni thorpe (W.), Law in a Free State, cr BVO ssseee +.(Macmillan) 5/0 
Drennan (J.), Poems and Sonnets, agli . (K, Paul) 3/6 
Earle (A. M.), Costume of Colonial AMOUR: BOUND. dcocevssenetesivebooresssseeu (Nutt) 5/0 
Fliis (E. J.), Sancan, the Bard, 12mo . ............. (Ward & Downey) 5,0 
Ewery (G. F.), Parish Councils AO, TOF BVO .00r000-cccccercorees (Stevens & Sons) 4/0 
Eschenbach (W. Von), Parzival: a Knightly Epic, Vol. II. cr 8vo ..... (Natt) 7/6 
Fink (G. H.), Methods of Operating for Oataract, cr 8V0....00.00.. (Churchill) 5/0 
Flint (R.), Socialism, 8vo....... Shisbuchnlsonabbeubeckoecétsune® weceeaee .«(Isbister) 12/6 
Fuller (F. W.), Evadne ; and other Poems, 12mo ©... .(K. Paul) 3/6 
Gale (N.), A Country Muse, First Series, 8vo........ ous (Constable) 15/0 
Garth (S.), A Home for Old Maids, 12m0 .............sssceeceversecsserssteeees (Unwin) 2/6 


Gerrare (W.), Phantasms, Cr BVO .0..00:00000.s0cceccsssnseccccscsess (Koxburghe Press) 2/6 
Goethe’s Dichtung, edited by OC. A. Buchbe’m, 12mo..... (Oxford Univ. Press) 4/6 
Herford (W. H.), Students’ Froebel, 120 ..,...000....eesesceeseeseereseceees (Isbister) 2/0 
Hervey (A.), Lex Mosaica, roy 870 .se...-eeeeee is ..(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 15/0 




















































Hope (A.), Secret of Wardale DOE OE GIO scnciessccesssvennsce (Wilsons & Milne) 6/0 
Ibsen and the Drama by Zanoni, Cr BVO weossseesseceeseseneesseeeees (Digby & oe 3.6 
BOO TEE), TASC 0 BIOL, CF B10..0.cccccccrccecscscccsocccscscsseotocscvocseoed Set 5,0 
Kingsford (W.), History of Canada, Vol. VIL, 8V0 .......cseeeseereeceeeee (K. Paul) 15/ /0 
Maokechnie (A. L.), Verses for Music, ee ren Ts 2/6 
Mason (O. T.), Woman’s Share in Primi tive Culture, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Miles (A, H.), The Land of Song, 4t0 .........ssecceceeseeserererenseees (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
“a (J. B.), a seemed Ne t., by E. W. Braunholtz, 
12m ponuoatiesembasssciuctesesses ( Camb. Univ. tet 2/6 
Somiaon ( sh ae (Ward & Leck) 5/0 
Nights of trapiola, 2 vols. imp 8vo0 (Lawrence & Bullen) 63,0 
Parker (J.), People’s Bible, Vol. XXIV. Hodder & Stoughton) 8) 0 
Perkin (W. H.), Organic Chemistry, Part IL. cr 8vo ose manne 3/6 
Rickards (M. 8. C.), Poems of Life and D: ath, RIED: aiicsasursasssecueaeee (Bell) 4/6 
— — H.), Die Ganerben, Notes, &., by H. J ane ee en 
sabalkabpbngeneaitbereeseaeee (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Scott CW: ), M armion, Notes, & ..(Camb, Univ. Press) 2/6 
Seymour (A.), Reminiscences of Obarles Sey mour of Connaught (Skeffington) 2.0 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, Notes, &c., by A. W. Verity (Camb. Univ. Press) 1/6 
Shield (A. M.), Diseases of the Ear, 58 acai a aaah (Cassell) 10/6 
Bonvestre (E.), Le Serf, Le coon de Lor . kK. Ropes, 
2mo .. mee imb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Speech of M e, and Holy’ or 8 sees (Gray) 7/6 
Stenbock (EF. A Studies of Death, 1émo . (Nutt) 3.6 
Thompson (D.), Talks with Bunyan, cr 8 Stock) 3/6 
Thompson (L,), Rex, cr 8vo .. Sonat adebep colbkbedecsaslevecacsaapetsursia one (Jarrold) 3,6 
What is the Gospel ? by Rey. P. B. Pow Words Office) 2/0 
Wilkie (J.), St. Michael and Inveresk, cr 8vo . (Oliphant) 3,6 
Willard (F. E.), My Happy Half- “Century, cr 8y rd & Lock) 3/6 
Wood (Mrs. EBay MAORI OF, GP OVO... senscenrccscssesseccssscosscsnsveonssese (Bentley) 6/0 








DEATH. 


On Sunday, December 16th, at 29 The Avenue, 
71st year of his age. 


astbourne, John Hutton, in the 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epiror, but | 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Well ington Street, Strand, W.C. 


“ 
LIBERTY” SALE of 
STOCK-TAKING | PBMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS and 
COLOURINGS, WEAVERS’ 


SALE 


On MONDAY next 
(December 31st) 


and following days. 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGs, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DP=EBENHAM and FREEBODY are at 

present exhibiting a small collection of 
very fine Nankin Blue and White China of 
the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries, 


SAMPLES, SLIGHTLY soJLED 
and SURPLUS STOCKS 


| At greatly reduced prices in all Departments, 











OLD NANKIN 
CHINA. 


A Detailed Catalogue, giving description of 
shapes, patterns, sizes, dates, and prices, post. 


Free. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, wNLONDON, We 


FOR ASSURANCES TO MEET THE 


NEW DEATH DUTIES, 


APPLY TO THE 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FUNDS EXCEED £12,200,000. 
LONDON OFFICE : 28 CORNHILL. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 
IN THIS SOCIETY ARE COMBINED THE ADVANTAGES 
OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for As:urance, £1,200 or 
£1,250 may ba secured from the first for the Yearly Payment which in most 
Offices would ba charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only,—equivalent to an im- 
mediate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
and equitable,—no share going to thoss by whose early death there is a loss to 
the Common Fund, 

The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the Institution is specially suitable for 
Assurances effected for the purpose of providing a Fund for payment of the 

DEATH-DUTIES 
recently imposed. The Premiums, with right to participate in the Surplus, 
differ litile from the non-profit rates of other Offices ; nevertheless, as the result 
of persistent economy and prudent management, the Bonus additions under 
Policies becoming claims have averaged tor many years 50 per cent. on the 
Assurances which participated. 

Tue AccumuLaTEeD Funps ExcrEep 

EIGHT AND THREE-QUARTERS MILLIONS. 


Lonpon Orrice—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Heap Orrice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 




















ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depression, 
are frequently caused by some peculiarity of the 
Virion, which can at once be overcome by the use 
of proper glasses. 
SrE 
“OUR EYES,” 
by JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s, ; 


Or consult, free of charge— 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Opticein, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


EYE- 
STRAIN. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS 


HYDROPATHY, 


' 
SME DLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and cther Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms Tennis 
MATLOCE. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 





Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALU 

MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission ls. Catalogae6d.—ALFRED D, FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


ALACE GATE HOUSE, KENSINGTON. — FREE- 

HOLD for SALE by order cf the Exccators of the late John Forster 
| (Biographer of Dickens ) The Residence compri-es eight bed and dressing rooms, 
bath room, handsome drawing, dining, ad morning rooms, gongervatory, spacious 
billiard room or studio, an exception ally fine galleried Worary, and - plete 
offices,—Fnll particulars of Messrs. GLASIER and SONS, 7 St. ames" sSt,8.We 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 1895. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. ENTRANOE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS: at least Eight will be Awarded, from £55—£10, by Examination on 


December 12th. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, Ind‘a, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Kngineers ir 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 


HE QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 

for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, Mrs. HENRY R. P. SANDFORD. Pupils 

prepared for the London Matric. and Camb, Local Exams., but the course is 

careful'y modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 

well-situated, Boarding-houses can be recommended.—Particulars from HEAD. 
R \ 











REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates, There is a fitted gymnasium in the house 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.—Address, PIXHOLMH, 
DORKING.—NEXT TEKM WILL BHGIN on FRIDAY, January 18th, 1895, 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—ESOORT January 15th, 1895, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 

Boys from 9 to 13, Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to C. M. 

MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
Essex. 





ec SCHOOL.—Head-master: Rev. H. A. DALTON, 
M.A.—By the Opening of the Preparatory School, ADDITIONAL ACCOM- 
MODATION is provided in the Sehvol-Housa for Twenty Boys over 13, Names 
can therefore be received for neat term.—Apply Rev. Head-master, Felsted, Essex. 





LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—Abont Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
in £20) APRIL —Apply to te HEAD-MASTER. 


ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER, 


} ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First-grade 


Endowed School for Universities, Army, Professions, &c. Scholarship 


Highest fee, 55 guineas,—D. E. 








aud Exhibitions to the value of £560 a year, 


NORTON, M.A. Head-Master. 


ANOE: H@GUSB HE S&S CH O OC LE, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, §.W. 
Head-master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Careful training in character, and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work; preparation for public schools and Universities, 
WADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 
Pino tga information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon, 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
J modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
professors in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Ghampion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head. 
Master, J.D. McOLURKE, M.A.. M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary. —LENT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 10th, 1895, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


¥or Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A, Schome, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 

















HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Ld.), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
The Colleze owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus, &:., from Resident Director, at College; or from London Office 
6 Victoria Street, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W. 





ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—There will be an 

EXAMINATION for SIX SOHOLARSHIPS (value, £20 a year and Free 

Tuition) on JANUARY 22nd, 1895; also for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, to 
which Sous of Clergy are preferred.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 





OLLEGE for BLIND SONS of GENTLEMEN, 

POWYKE, WORCESTER.—An Endowed School, governed by Trustees. 

The only Institution where Blind _—_ are prepared for the Universities. Funds 

urgently wanted for permanent building.—For particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, Rev, A. J. SKINNER, B.A., at above address. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £75 year. Successes 1893-4: Five open 
Scholarships and one Exhibition. This Term: FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
in (LASSICS, ONE SCIENCE EXHIBITION (at Trinity College, Cambridge), 
and ONE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP. LKighteen boys gained Higher Certitfi- 
cates with fourteen distinctions. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


RUGES.— Thorough ENGLISH EDUCATION with 

J Moéern Languages. BOYS RECEIVED from seven years. Special 

Militia Class, Absolutely inclusive terms. Yor particulars and Prospectus, 
apply, “ W.,” care of Biver and Co., 298 Regent Street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP of CLASSICS and COMPARATIVE 
: PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. 

_ Applications for the above Professorship (vacant in consequence of the resigna- 
tion of Professor Boulcer) will be received at the Office of the Agent. General for 
South Australia, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, not later than SATURDAY, 
January 19th, 1895. Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on June Ist, 1895, 
Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SECOND TERM will begin on JANUARY 17th. The College supplies 
for persons of eith+r sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of coatinuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of Music. 
Laboratorie3 are open for practical instruction in:— 




















CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY. 
PHYSICS, ZOOLOGY, 
ENGINEHRING, BOTANY. 


The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanicx!, Blectrical, and 
Mining Engineering, Surveying, aud Architecture; and special arrangements 
for Practical Work have been made with various Engineers in and near Bristo'. 
Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ 
Scholarships, aud special arrangements for entrance into professional life. 
Applications for Vacancies should be made as early as possible to the Secre- 
pee — whom prospectus and particulars of residerce in Clifton may be 
obtained. 

Med.cal education is provided by the Faculty of Medicine of the College. 

CALENDAR, containing full information, price 1s. (by post 1s. 3d.) 

JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 





willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, airing toll Po her yp and 
forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &o, hools also ra 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


ti INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parte, 





O BOOK-BUYERS.—25 per cent. discount in nearly a!! 

cacez. HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall,S.W.—CATALOGUE of sl! 

the NEW CHRISTMAS and NEW Y#AR’S BOOKS now ready, rey ti ou 

application. A BARGAIN.—A New Complete Set of the ENOYOLOPAIDIA 

Bul TANNICA, last ed:tion, 24 vols. and Index, cloth (publishe 1 at £37), for £13; 
also in half-Ru ssia (published at £15 63.), for £22. 





OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE 
No. 539, for DECEMBER, just issued, contains a good collection of 
LIBRARY SETS of STANDARD AUTHORS, in desirable condition and a* 
moderate prices. A copy post-free on application; also of a CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS for PRESENTATION, 





H. SOTHERAN azd CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.; 
and 37 Piccadilly, W. 





INERALOGY.—To EXPLORERS and 

TRAVELLERS. The EXPLORER’S COURSB. Mr. G. SYNGE, 

¥.G.S., will give Latoratory Instraction inthis Subject.—For particulars, apply 
by letter to 4 Addison Studios, Blythe Road, W. Kensiagton, 








| a ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





‘ ] ANTED, in January, an experienced FORM-MISTRESS FOUNDED 1848 
to take FORM III. in the LEAMINGTON HIGH SOHCOL. Special a 
Subjects : Science and Mathematics.— Apply, Miss HUCKWELL, 3 Cuenies 
Street Ohambers, Londoa, W.C. INVESTED FUNDS oc 1% oc 6 20,000,000 
IRKBEOCK BANE. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


PER OENT. o 
below £100, 


lara, post-free. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.,0 
TWO-AND-A-HALF P. 
allowed on DEPOSITS, 7 
Two 2 


on the minimum monthly balances, wher not drawu 


STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 1?) GC... roe ase 








MOENT, INTREST 

ER OENT, iTE Incladi ostage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
ble on demand. : art eg the Unit f ’ bn terlu. 
BRENT AQOOUNTS, ingdom.. ws ww. we &l 86... 0143...07 2 

Including postage to any 

of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 
hina, ow 1106..0153..078 
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WITH A NEW POEM BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Now ready. Price Sixpence, 


9 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY. 
An ARRANGED Marriace. By Dorothea Gerards 
Author of “ Lady Baby,” &. Chaps. 8-10. 
LEcTuRES ON ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Centory, By J. A. Froude. The Great Expedi- 
tion to the West Indies. 
To 8.0. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Tue Lapy oF THE Poot. (Concluded.) By Anthony 
Hope. Chaps. 6-10. 
Grasse: “La Gurevse Parrots.” By Mrs. Alfred 
Hunt. 
A Drawrna-Room Iprt. By Anthony CO. Deane. 
Tue “Donna” in 1894, I, By Miss Trench, 
By the Editor. 
Proverss xxii. 2. By A. H. Beesly. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


i, 





NEW STORY by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGA- 
ZINE for JANUARY contains 
the Opening Chapters of a New Serial 
Story by HENRY SETON MERRI- 
MAN, entitled “THE SOWERS.” 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 139. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, containing: “Tur Sowers,” 
by Henry Seton Merriman, Chaps, 1-3; “ An Ept- 
ToR’s LETTERS ;” *‘ WINTER AT THE HOSPICE;” 
“‘TaHE Lost Ducnuess;’’ “Our ANCIENT ALMS- 
sovuseEs;” *“ Toe Prima Donna;” and “ A FaTaL 
Reservation,” by R. O. Prowse, Book III, 
Chaps, 9-13, 





London : 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Places, 





JUST PUBLISHED. THIRD EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


BIOLOGICAL RELIGION : 


an Essay in criticism of Professor Henry Drum. 
mond’s ** Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
By the late T. CamppeLL Finiayson, D.D., 
Author of “The Divine Gentleness, and other 
Sermons,” &c. 


London: James OLarkKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet St. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST, ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINK, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
_ _ in bottle, at 22s,, 26s., 30s., 36,, 42s, per 
10: le 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





78. 6d, 


16s, 9s, 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital ....ccccorerssrreeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOKS are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 








THE ARGOS Y. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIEs. 


Greatly Enlarged and Improved. 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Among the many interesting features of the JANUARY NUMBER are:— 
The Opening Chapters of a Serial Story by the 


Late Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘‘East Lynne,” entitled 
‘‘WMr. Castonel.??  Llustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
Also a Serial Story, ‘“‘ WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN,” 


By SYDNEY HODGES. [Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER:— 
(THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE NEW SERIES ) 
I, Was yt WERE GREEN. A Novel. By Sxpney HopaxEs. Chaps, 1-4, Illustrated by 
a 


rank . 
II, MEMORIALS of Mrs. HENRY WOOD. By the Rev. Canon M‘Cormick, D.D. With Illustrations, 
III, GEORGE FENTON’S CHANCE: a Circuit Story. 
IV. MIDNIGHT: New Year's Eve. 
V. The TYRANNY of TOWN FLOWERS. 
VI. MR. CASTONEL. By Mrs, Henny Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” Chaps. 1-2. Illustrated by M. 
Ellen Edwards. 
VII, AFTER LONG WAITING, 
VIII. HIS GHOSTLY WIFE. 
IX. The ROMANCE of SPAIN. By Onartes W. Woop, With Illustrations, 
X, A MYSTERY of MODERN FLORENCE. 
XI, AMONGST the BEARS. By O. Hastinas, 
XII, MADAME LA COMTESSE, 
XIII. A SUBURBAN ROMANCE. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 

















FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
O#arnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of eae ocr Deruty-CuairnmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Pursic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 





Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 
SEcRETARY—G, H,. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 
Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. | Annual Income, £387,862, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May — 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 

1 


622,812, 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of & 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES arantep at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Nor- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58., and 10s SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


BENGER’S FOOD. 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 
Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London. 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, &£ Melbourne, 1888. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invaluable.”"—London Medical Record, 


** Bonger’s Food has by its excellence established & 
reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s, 6d., 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, by Chemists, &., everywhere. 

















BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 
EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
COCOA 
BOILING WATER OR MILE, 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL 


HENIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


LONDON. Established 1782, fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
Lowest Current Rates. the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, in casks and cases for home use and rtation. 


Quotations on application to DUNVIL and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 8 
London, W.0. 


Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 

W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 

¥F, B. MACDONALD, § Secretarics, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WORKS BY 


R. L. 
TREASURE ISLAND: 


52nd Thousand, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 


KIDNAPPED. 
CATRIONA. A Sequel to “ Kidnapped.” 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 


39th Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


27th Thousand, 6s. 


THE BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the Two Roses. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


STEVENSON. 


a Story of Pirates and the Spanish Main. 


Tilustrated. 


25th Thousand, 6s. 
Tllustrated. 
THE WRECKER. By Rosert Lovts Stevenson and Lioyp OsBouRNE. 


Illustrated. 21st Thousand, 3s. 6d. 
Tllustrated. 


24th Thousand, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated 


Second Edition, 6s. 


A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY: Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 


Second Edition, 6s. 





Just published, 10s. 6d. 
The Electric Current, How Produced and How Used. 











By Prof. R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc.Lond., ¥.R.S.E., M.Inst.E.E., 


F.C.S., &. With numerous Illustrations. 





The Dawn of Astronomy. 











By Prof. J. NORMAN LOCKYER, C.B. Illustrated. 21s. 





The Story of Our Planet. 


By Prof. T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc. With Coloured Plates and Maps, and 
Illustrations, 31s. 64. 


The Story of the Sun. 























By Sir ROBERT 8. BALL, LL. D. With Coloured Plates and Illustrations, 21s. 





The Story of the Heavens. 














By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D. With Coloured Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. New and Revised Edition, 12s. 6d. 


Star-Land. 


By Sir ROBERT 8S. BALL, F.R.8S. Fully Illustrated. 














17th Thousand, 6s. 





Social England. 











Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Vols. L, IT., and III., 15s. each. 
N.B.—Vol. I., which has already been reprinted, contains from the Earliest Times to the 
Accession of Edward the First. 


VOL. II. EMBRACES THE PERIOD FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD I, TO THE DEATH OF 
HENRY VII. VOL, III, READY EARLY IN 1895. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


The Life & Adventures of George Augustus Sala, 











By HIMSELF, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 





Things I have Seen and People I have Known. 











By G. A. SALA. With Portrait and Autograph, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 





The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 











P.C., G.C.B., 1862 to 1879. Second Series, 2 vols., 32s. 





Our Railways: 











their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. 











By JOHN PENDLETON, 2 vols., Illustrated, demy 8vo, 24s. 








Fiction. 

BY Q. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF Q’s WORKS, 5s. each. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 

The SPLENDID SPUR. 

The BLUE PAVILIONS. 


The ASTONISHING FISTORY of 
TROY TOWN. 


“I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY. By Q. 


__Second Edition, 6s. 





BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


The MAN in BLACK. With 12 Full- 
page Illustrations, Third Edition, 3s, 6d. 


The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE: 

Second Edition, os. 
BY FRANK STOCKTON. 

POMONA’S TRAVELS. Illustrated, 5s. 


BY J. M. BARRIE. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. With 9 
Full-page Illustrations. 39th Thousand, 63, 
BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
The SEA WOLVES. With 9 Full-page 


IL:ustrations, 6:. 
The IRON PIRATE. With 16 Fuall- 
page illustrations, Second Edition, 5s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘““THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 
FATHER STAFFORD. By AnTHONY 

Horr, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

BY E. W HORNUNG. 

TINY LUTTRELL. Popular Edition, 6s. 


BY LESLIE KEITG. 
"LISBETH. . Popular Edition, 6s. 


BY | STANDIS H O’GRADY. 


LOST on DU CORRIG; or, ’Twixt 
tions, 5a Ocean. With 8 Full-page Illu-tra- 
_tions, 3. 























By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
A PRISON PRINCESS. 6s. 
CASSELL’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
BY L. T. MEADE. 
The MEDICINE LADY. ss 
BY FRANK BARRETT. 
OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. 
BY MAURUS JOKAI. 
DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS. 
FOURTEEN to ONE, &c. 








CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne, 
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BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
The NEW YEAR’S (January) NUMBER of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


IS NOW READY. 
Luxuriantly Ilinstrated by Leading Artists, and Literature by the Best Writers, 








The Contents of the New Year’s (January) Number equal in attractiveness and wealth of Illustrations 
those in the Christmas Number, which went out of print within three days of issue. The January Number 


begins a New Volame. 
The CONTRIBUTORS to the JANUARY NUMBER include the following 





ARTISTS and WRITERS. 
Henry J. Stock, BR.I, Bret Harte. 
J. W. West. Walter Besant. 
P. Frenzeny. H. Rider Haggard. 
George Roller. The Earl of Cork and Orrery, K.P. 
- . Bowley. Lord Beberts, V.C. 

. Sauber. I. Zangw 

we Wilson. Ellen ithorneyoroft Fowler. 
Edward ak Dorothy Steven 
Arthur Jule Goodman, G. B. Burgin. 
W. Patten. Christian Burke. 
F. 8. Wilson, Beatrice Heron-Maxwell. 
F. T. Jane. P. Morgan Watkins. 
E. Vedder. Thomas F. Plowman. 
L. Baumer. Richard Osborne. 





OFFICES—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Orown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 
THE FAITH AND LIFE 


OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
An Introduction to Church History. 
By W. F. SLATER, M.A. 

Dr. A. HARNAOK siys: “I have read this book, 


and have found much agreement with it,” 


Dr. GODET says: “TI shall study it with 
composing the ‘Introduction to the New Testaments 

Dr. MAROUS DODS says: “This important book 
Bei! takes us nearer to the truth......than either the 
Tubingen critics or their opponents.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER RO 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’S 
LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
NEW EDITION (21st), 70th Thousand, cap. 8v0, 
cloth, gilt ex, price 5s. Handsomely printed in 

red and black. Revised throughout, 


WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 


By “‘ CavenpIsH,” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 
BILLIARDS, By J. Bennett, Ex- 


Ohampion. Kdite! by “OavenpIsH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, 














THE LARGE FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. SECOND NOW READY. 


UNE CULOTTE. 


By TIVOLI. 
Price 6s., 320 pages, fully Illustrated. 
“ Full of funny things. The story is a screaming farce.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A sort of inverted ‘ Charley’s Aunt.’”—Pall Mall Budget. 
“You will not put it down before you have indulged in many a hearty laugh.”— 


Public Opinion. 
“Brightly written story of unflagging interest.”—Manchester Courier. 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


MARY STUART AND MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON 


The EDITION de LUXE of “MAITLAND OF 
LETHINGTON AND THE SCOTLAND OF MARY 
STUART,” by JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., with 
Portraits of Mary Stuart after Janet and others, and an Autotype 
Reproduction of Sir Noél Paton’s Sketch of the Queen (in 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 28s. net) is well adapted for 





S12 


a gift at this season. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 1 NEURALGIA. 


Dr. j. COLLIS BROWNE’ NS) CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of prog yy team _— pee eg a of the pg Freeman was deliberately 





untrue, and he regretted to say it had been s he Times, July 13th, 1 
Dr. J. COL LIS. BROWNI my S CHLORODYN E. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 


received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“Is prescribed by scores of a practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, "did it not supply a want and fill a place.”” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and _— Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &© 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Oertain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, OOLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’ S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bott]>. 
SoLE ManuractvRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. Tn Bett! 8, 18, 13d , 2s, 93., 48. 6d, 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


Cap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s 6d, 
MAGIC SQUARES, RECREATIONS 


with. The Hight Queens’ Problem solved by 
Magic Squares, and Domino Squares. By 
** CAVENDISH.” 





Price 6d. 


BRIDGE, POCKET GUIDE to. By 
on” 3 As played at the Portland and other 


FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s. Handsomely printed in red and black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and The UNBLOOKING 
GAMK. By “ Cavenvisu.” Li 


Oap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33, 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. BALDWIN; and a Treatise on the Gamo 
by James Oxay. 


SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3/6 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Pour, F. R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


CARD GAMES by “CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. each. American Leads (8vo). Pocker 
Series: — Whist (5)— Guide; Laws; ads 5 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. 
—Piquet — Rubicon Béz, que— Polish Bézique— 
Ecarté — Cribbage —Euchre— Imperial — Spoil- 
Five—Calabrasella—Sixty-Six. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 163. 
PATIENCE GAMES, with 

EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Ilu:- 
trated with numerous Diagrams, By “‘ Caven- 
pisH.” Handsomely printed in red and black. 
THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, prico 
53. Handsomely printed in red and black, 
PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by the 
Portland and Turf Clubs, With a Treatize on 
the Game, by *‘ CavENDIsu.” 




















SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 1s, 6a. 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, With 
a Guide to the Game, by ** CAVENDISH.’ 


DE LARUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE DIARIEs,, 
CALENDARS, &c., for’ 1895, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Bookeellers aud all Sta- 
tioners. A'so, ““FINGER” and “THUMB” 
SHAPED DIARIES, in neat pal Wholesale 
only of the Publishers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and COMPANY, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.0. 











USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently bs 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 
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THE SUCCESSES OF MDCCCXCIV. 


ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND THE DRAMA. 


- MASTERPIECES 
OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


By ADOLF FURTWANGLER. 
Edited by E. Seiuers. 
In 1 vol. 4to, Three Guineas net. 


Also an Edition de Luxe, on Japanese Vellum, in 2 vols., 
Ten Guineas net. 


.—"In very many ways the translation is an improvement on the 
Bey We phen A bese it will be read by English students in the Univer- 
sities and elsewhere.” 


THE CASSEL 
GROUP OF REMBRANDTS. 


Seventeen of his Masterpieces from the Collection in the 
Cassel Gallery. 
Reproduced in Photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company. 
With an Essay by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


The first Twenty-five Impressions from the Plates, Numbered and Signed, 
Twenty Guineas net per set. 


A Limited Number of following Impressions, TWELVE GuINEAS net per set. 


TIMES.—“ The renderings bave been made with extreme care, and printed as 
they are upon peculiarly soft Japanese paper, they recall ina remarkable way 
the richness ae beauty of the originals.” 


EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT, 
With Letters and Leaves from their Journals. 
Selected and Edited. 

With New and Original Portraits, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. 


REALM.—“‘It is impossible to indicate the immense variety of entertaining 
and often profoundly interesting matter which these volumes contain.’ 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 
(‘* Vieux Souvenirs.’ 
Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With many Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘“‘A very storehouse of anecdotes and incidents that 
cowry the reader along, and have all the charm of a bright and sparkling 
conversation.” 


THE STORY OF A THRONE. 
CATHERINE II. OF RUSSIA. 
From the French of K. WALISZEWSKI. 
With a Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


WORLD.—“ No novel that ever was written could compete with this historical 
monograph in absorbing interest.” 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. 
(“NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES.”) 

Translated from the French by FREDERIC MASSON. 
With 10 Portraits, demy 8yo, 15s. net. 


MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Author of “ An Englishman in Paris.” 
Demy 8vo, 143, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" There is a rich fand of amusement and instruction 
in this brilliantly written work,” 


Ibsen’s New Play. 
LITTLE EYOLF. 


Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
With Portrait, small 4to, 5s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—" Ibsen stands out as incomparably the most powcr- 
ful intellectual influence of his day.” 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU. 


TIC RELIGION BUT AS 
CHRISTIANITY BOF SuigEY C8 EE 
By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
Library Edition, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, 10s. 
Also a Popular Edition, in 1 vol., cloth, 2s, 6d. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—" There is trath enough in the work to make i 
almost as revolutionary as the New Testament.” 





FICTION. 


ONE-VOLUME NOVELS, 6s. each. 
THE MANXMAN. By Hatt Carne. 


Nearly Fifty Thousand copies of this Novel have been sold in 
four months. 


GUARDIAN.—“ A story of exceptional power and thorough originality. The 
greater portion of it is like a Greek tragic drama in the intensity of its interest 
and the depth of its overshadowing gloom......But this tragedy is merely a telli: 
background for a series of brilliant sketches of men and manners, of old-wor! 
customs and forgotten ways of speech which still linger in the Isle of Man.” 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 


GRaND, 
Nearly Fifty Thousand copies of this Novel have been sold during 
the year, and nearly Four Thousand were previously sold in 3 vols. 


WORLD.—* There is much powerful and beantifal writing in this remarkab‘e 
and not-to-be-forgot:en work,’ 


THE EBB-TIDE. By Roserr Louis 


STEVENSON and Liorp Oszourwe. Fourteenth Thousand. 


_ TIMES.— The episodes and incidents, although thrilling enough, are con- 
sistently subordinated to sensationalism of character.” 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. By Saran 


Granp, Twelfth Thousand, 


SCOTSMAN,.—“ The humour, the vigorous and healthy realist, and the true 
and dzep love of nature which are revealed in these tales.” 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. By F. A. Sree, 
Author of “‘ From the Five Rivers,” &. (Two Editions, in 8 vols., have been 
sold.) New Edition, in 1 vol., shortly. 


TIMES.—“ Mrs, Steel has deep sympathy with the old-world life of India, and 
her books are full of instraction and amusement, and no one who would under- 
stand somewhat more of this transition period of India than what he can learn 
from official optimists should delay to make acquaintance with them.” 


THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. 


By Extra Herwortn Dixon. Second Edition. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Indubitably a clever novel; the author has power, 
pathos, and an acute perception of life’s little ironies.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. Fifth Edition. 


Four Editions of this Novel were sold in three volumes. 
‘ WESTMINSTER GAZEITE.—" Shows power and imagination in no small 
degree.” 


SPECTATOR.—“ There are certain passages which quite arrest attention ia 
the vividness of their imagiuative power.” 


ELDER CONKLIN, and other Stories. 


By Frank Harris. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—-“ These stories are masterpieces, they grip like 
life. And they live with one after as living realities,”’ 


By Saran 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF THE YEAR IS 


THE PIONEER SERIES, 


OF WHICH NEARLY TWENTY THOUSAND COPIES HAVE 
BEEN SOLD. 
Ornamental Wrapper, 2s, 6d. net; Oloth, 3s. net. 


1. JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By Anniz E. Hops. 


WORTH, 


OBSERVER,.—* a word tells that it is the work of a true woman, whe 
has thought deeply and lovingly on a most painful subject.” 


2. GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. By OC. EB 
Rarmonp. 


SPECTATOR.— Mr. Raimond is undoubtedly an artist of great power,” 
PALL MALL,— Clever, biting, and irresistib‘e,” 


3, THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 


TaDEMA. 
GLOBE.—“ Has all the fascination of a clas:ical tragedy.” 


4. THE GREEN CARNATION. By R.S. Hicuens. 
OBSEBVER,—" The book is a classic of its kind.” 


5. AN ALTAR OF EARTH. By Tuymou Monx. 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ It is of unique merit, an! distingai-hed by az 
odd b.auty of indefinable fascination.” 


By Laurence ALMs 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 B:dford Street, W.C. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
With 30 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FROM the CLYDE tothe JORDAN: Narra- 


tive of a Bicycle Journey. By Hue CALLAN, M.A, Author of * ‘Wanderings 
on Wheel and on Fovt Through Europe,” and ** The Story of Jerusalem ” 

“Mr. Hugh Callan has written a narrative of really interesting travel, in which 
he gives glimpses of Eastern life such as can only be conveyed by one who has 
penetrated to the remotest parts.”—Pa'l Mall Gazette, 

** Full of good matter...... * From the Clyde to the Jordan’ is a book which must 
be interesting to everyone.”—Saturday Review. 
BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
ustrated Edition, square 8vo, cl: th, 2s, 6d. 


THINGS will TAKE a TURN. By Beatrice 


—_ Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In Varying 
” &. With 46 Pictures from Designs by John H. Bacon, 

“5 aetaiee story.”’—World, 

“Miss Beatrice Harraden has given remarkable proof of her power to hold 
mature and thoughtful readers. In ‘Things will take a Turn’ she shows that 
she can appeal just as successfally to girl readers.””—Star, 

BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
‘own 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 


OLAF the GLORIOUS. By Robert Leighton. 


With 8 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock, and a Map. 

“Mr. Leighton has succeeded wonderfully in reviving the Viking period, so 
much so that this book will compare most favourably with Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
attempts to construct a modern Saga,’’—Spectator. 

BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
own 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6: 


BANSHEE “CASTLE. By Rosa Mulholland. 


With 12 Page Illastrations by John H. Bacon. 
“ A beautiful tale, with the qualities for which we naturally look in a work by 
this refined and spiritually minded writer.” — World, 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


WULF the SAXON: a Story of the Nor- 


man Oonquest. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page Illastrations by Ralph 


Peaccck, 
“A capital story of the unequal conflict of Harold with his northern and 


southern foes,”—Saturday Review. 
HEN Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63, 


LONDON BURNED: a Story of 


Restoration Times and the Greit Fire. By G. A. Pach With 12 Page 
Illustrations by J. Finnemore, 
“One of the best ae Mr. Henty bas written.”—Times, 
own 8vo, cloth elegant olivine edges, 53. 


IN the HEART of the ROCKIES: a Story 


of Adventure in Colorado, By G. A. Henty. With 8 Page Illustrations 


by G. C. Hindley. 
“* Mr. Henty is as good a story- teller as evr, and no book will please more than 
“In the Heart of the Rockies.’ ”—Spectator, 


BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 








London: 








In demy 8vo, ant’que s'y’e, half parchment, uncut ed ze, 5s, 


IN COLLEGE GROVES 
AND OTHER OXFORD VERSES, 


Chiefly reprinted from the Oxford Magazine, 
By H. A. MORRAH,. 





The Times says:—‘'Mr. Morrah’s verse is often very graceful and happy, 
espec’ally in his lighter pieces, while his more serious touch is not without its 
own felic:ties of fancy, sentiment, and expression.’ 

The Weekly Sun says:—* Mr. H. A. Morrah’s delicate and thoughtful verses, 
“In Ocllege Groves,’ are far above the usual college standard. ,He brings to us 
—_— a breath from the pleasant groves of Oxford, where ‘ time can take ccc :sion 
to delay,’ and ‘ within whose walls his step is seen sedate.’ ”’ 

The Ozford Magazine says :—* Mr. Morrah has a decided gift of versification, 
and knows how to express graceful thonghts in fluent and accurate rhyme.” 

The PusiisHEr’s CrircuLaR says :—“* Mr. Morrah is much more than a m‘nor 
poet with an itch for rhyming; he is a writer of culture, force, and originality.” 


Oxford: ALDEN and CO., Ltd.. BOCARDO PRESS. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO. Ltd, 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. DECEMBER, Price 2s, 6d. . 
EpisopEes oF THE MONTH. 
Lorp Rosresery’s Piay. By the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 


Wy sHOULD WE LEarN History? by Professor E. W. Prothero. 
Tre NatTionaL GALLERY. By Claude Phillips. 
J. A. Froups. By A. Patchett Martin. 
THE Next Sriece or Paris. By W. Laird Clowes. 
House Decoration. By Miss Jekyll. 
Lonpon GOVERNMENT :— 
I, By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

II. By The London Municipal Society. 

III. By 0. A. Whitmore, M.P. 
Fox-HountTers a Farmers. By the Earl of Suffolk. 
OveR-PRODUCTION-IN THE MUSICAL Wor.P. By J.A. Fuller Maitland. 
POLITICAL PROPHECY AND FocioLoer. By Professor Henry Sidgwick. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 1 Bedford Street, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

@ COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pre to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
——- from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

n quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Oentral Office, 18 Buckingham er: Strand, .0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the ‘Association. should sent.— Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIB, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W 








AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
avatars ELLERS, CY > rq 29 West 33rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
atin nag Sayer desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLS the excellent ent facts presented by their Branch Honse in London 
for naa the most ourable teyms, orders for their own STANDARD | 
PUBLI ATIONS, and for ALL AME GAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 

OAT. UES sent on application. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S LIST 


NEW BOOKS. 
STRAPAROLA.—The NIGHTS of STRA.' 


PAROLA. Now first Translated into English by W. G. Waters, With 
18 ps2 ga Illustrations by EB. R. Hughes, A.R.W.S. 2 vols. imperial 8y0, 
Ss. NE 
One thousand Copies printed for England and America, Also 210 Copies on 
Japanese Vellum, with 2 additional Illustrations, £6 63, net. A Prospectus, with 
@ specimen plate, will be sent post-free on application. [Ready, 


HORACE WALPOLE.—MEMOIRS of the 


REIGN of KING GEORGE the er gr First published by Sir Dents rz 
MarcHantT, Boert., and now re-edi y G. F., Russert BaRKER. With 16 
Portraits, 4 vols. demy 8vo, £2 12s. 6d, py 
Seven hundred and foity Copies printed for England; 260 for America. 4 
prospectus will be sent on application. [Ready, 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN.—The SURPRIS. 


ING ADVENTURES of BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Copiously Illustrated 
by William Strang and J. B. Clark. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Ready, 


BORDER BALLADS.—TWELVE BORDER 


BALLADS. With 12 Full-page Etchings by C. O. Murray, and an Intro. 
duction by ANDREW Lana. 4to, 21s. net. Ready, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY, 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND of HAWTH°EN. 


DEN.—POEMS. Fdited by Wm. C. Warp. 2 vols. 18mc, i42, ner 
Ready, 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
GEORGE GISSING.— IN the YEAR of 


JUBILEE. A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [ Ready. 


COLIN MIDDLETON.—WITHOUT 


RESPEOT of PERSONS. A Novel. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [Ready. 


MORLEY ROBERTS.—RED EARTH. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 63. [ Ready. 


J. H. PEARCE (Author of “ Jaco Treloar,” 


—— from Shadowland,” &c.).—TALES of the MASQUE. 1 TR iene 
Ready. 


ILLUSTRATED FAIRY-TALES. 
COSSACK FAIRY-TALES. Translated by 


R. Nispet Bary. Illustrated by Ernest Mitchell. Demy 8vo, 63. [Ready, 


MOIRA O’NEILL.—The ELF ERRANT. 


Illustrated by W. E. F. Britten. Small 4to, 4s. 6d. [Ready. 


MADAME D’AULNOY’S FAIRY-TALES. 


Trans'ated by ANNIE MacpONELL and E1vizaBETH LeE, With an Introduc- 
tion by ANNE THACKFRAY RITCHIE, Illustrated by Clinton Peters. New 
Edition, with many additional Illustrations. Feap, 4to, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. — The 


LITTLE MERMAID, and OTHER STORIES, ag by R. NisBet 
Barn. With 65 Illustrations (chiefly Full-page) by J. K. Weguelin. Royal 


Ato, 12s. 6d. 
2 Also 150 Copies en Hand-made Paper, with the Illustrations mounted on 


Japanese Paper. 


RUSSIAN FAIRY-TALES. Translated by 


R. Nisspet Bary. Llinstrated by O, M. Ger». Demy 8vo, 5 


[Second Edition. 
THEO GIFT.—FAIRY-TALES from the 
FAR EAST. 


Illustrated by O. von Glehn. Feap. 4to, 53, 





DRAMA. 
JOHN FORD'S WORKS. 


Witt Girrorp and Rev, ALEXANDER DycE. 
3 vols, cro wn 8vo0, 21s, net. 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL WORKS. 
ANACREON.—The GREEK TEXT, with 


THOMAS STANLEY’S TRANSLATION, Edited by A. H. BuLuen. Illus: 
tra:ed by J. KR. Wegueliv. Feap. 4to, 21s, net. 


WILLIAM BECKFORD.—VATHEK. Edited 


by Dr. Ricuarp Garnett. With 8 Full-page Etchings by Herbert Nye, Demy 


8vo, 21s, net. 
*,* 600 Copies printed for England and America. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCI0O.—The DE- 


CAMERON Translated by Jonnw Payne  [ilustrated by Louis Chalon, 
With 20 Full-peg: Illustrations, 2 vols, imperial 8vo, £3 33. net. 


CATULLUS. Edited by S. G. Owen, Senior 
Student of Christ Charch. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Feap. 4to, 16s. net. 
*.* Aso 110 copics on Japanese Vellum, with an additional Illustration, 


price Sis. 6d. net. 


Edited by 


Reissued, with Additions, 
[Shortly. 





FRANCIS RABELAIS.—The WORKS of 


MASTEK KRANOIS RABELAIS. Translated by Sir Tnomas UrQuuart, 
of Cromarty, and PETxR ANTONY Mottevx. With an Intreduction by 
ANATOLE DE Montaie.oy. Lilustrated by L.Chalon. 2 vols, imperial 870, 
price £3 33. net. 


PAUL SCARRON. — COMICAL WORKS. 





Done into Envlish by Tom Brown, of Shifnal, With an Introduction by 
J. J. .Josseranb. Llustrated from the Designs of Oudry. 2 vols, demy 8v% 
price 21-, net. 


Lonion: LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 16 Henrietta St., W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. 


Edited by his Daughter, Mary O. Onuncu. With a Preface by the Draw of 
Ounist OnuRcH. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


POST.— From the correspondence carried on with his intimate 
Ph wok see clearly defined the salient characterist:cs which distinguished 


Dean Church among his fellows.”” 
TATOR.—“ The very remarkable character which Dr. Paget has etched 
wraurde in the preface to Miss Ohurch’s delightful volume,” 


A CHARGE DELIVERED to the CLERGY 


OOESE of ROCHESTER, OCTOBER 29th, 30th, 3lst, 1894. By 
ook wo Davipsow, D.D., Ninety-ninth Bishop, 8vo, sewed, 2s. net. 


A TRANSLATION of the FOUR GOSPELS. 


From the Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. By Agnes Smirx Lewis, 
M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


The MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Thomas 


Huaurs, Q.0., Author of ‘*Tom Brown’s School Days.” New Edition, 
Extra Feap. 8vo, 32. 6d. 


The PILGRIM of the INFINITE. A Dis- 


course addressed to Advanced Religious Thinkers, on Obristian Lines, By 
Witt Daviss. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WEEK by WEEK. Simple Verses for 
Every Sunday inthe Year. By Fraser Cornisu. Feap. 8v0, 3s, 6d, 
SCOTSMAN.—"' The verses, if few, are fine as well as simple,” 


The TRAINING of GIRLS for WORK. 


An Expression of Opinions. By Epitu A. Barnett, Author of ‘Dr, and 
Mrs, Gold: an Episode in the Life of a Cause,” &¢. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


WOMAN’S SHARE in PRIMITIVE 
CULTURE. By Oris Turron Mason, A.M., Ph.D, Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Ethnology in the U.S. National Museum. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 63, net. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of 


AUBREY DE VERE. Edited, with a Preface, by George Epwarp 
Woopperry, Globe 8vo, 5s, 


RHYMES of RAJPUTANA. By Colonel 


G. H. Trevor, 0.8.1., Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana, 
8v0, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. 
GREEN and Miss Kate Norgate. Vol. 1V., completing the Illustrated 
Edition. Super-royal 8vo, 12s, net. (Vols. I.,II., and IIL, Super-royal 8vo, 
12s, net each.) 
TIMES.—“ The concluding volume of this admirable edition, which the loving 
and judicious labour of Mrs. Green has rendered the most fitting and enduring 
monument to her husband’s memory.” 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN 


of QUEEN ANNE. By Mrs, OttrHant, With Illustrations, Extra Crown 
8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER. A Short 


History of the Growth of the British Navy from the Earliest Times to 
Trafalgar. By Hamitton Witu1aMs, M.A,, Instructor in English Literature 
to Naval Cadets in H.M.S. ‘ Britannia.’ Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. 


TIMES,—“ A plain and simple record, lucid, judicious, and impartial,” 


9 ° 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Introduc- 
tion by Henry Orarg, O.B., and 100 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Orown 
8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 62, ihe Cranford Series, 
BLACK AND WHITE.—“ Mr. C. E. Brock’s drawings are quite perfect, and 
we much doubt if Gulliver and the lands of Lilliput, Brobdingnag, Laputa, and 
the Houyhnhnms have ever received such admirable treatment before. Mr. 
Brock has achieved a triumph,” 


The RUBIES of ST. LO. By Charlotte 


M. Yonge. Feap, 80, 28, [Macmillan’s Pocket Novels, 
LITERARY WORLD,— Well put together and charmingly told.” 


IN the LIONS MOUTH. The Story of 


Two English Children in France, 1789-1793. By ELEaxor C, Price, Author 

of “*A Lost Battle,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 
_NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ It is written with an excellent clearness and 
simplicity, an unflagging interest and a grasp of character only too uncommon.” 


The BOOK of the ROSE. By Rev. A. 


FosTER-MELLIAR, M.A., Rector of Sproughton, Suffolk, With 29 Illustra- 
tions, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, net, 


GARDENER’S CHRONICLE.—“ As the work of a sound and experienced 
practitioner, this will be received with acclamation.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 423, JANUARY. Price 1s, 
ConrTENTS. 

1, THz Herons. Chaps, 7-9. 

2. A Day witH XENOPHON’s HARRIERS. 

3. AN ELIZABETHAN ADVENTURER. By R. W. Cotton. 

4, Lanp-Texure 1n Tuscany, By Mrz. Koss, 

5. Birnps OF PassaGE. 

6, From THE Dark Past, 

7. THe Hunaers OF THE Nort Pacrric. By M. Rees Davies. 

8..FROISSART THE LOVER. By G. CU. Macaulay. 

9. CROMWELL AND THE HousE oF Lorps. By C, H, Firth. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In tasteful 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By JOHN OATES. 
**Many thanks for your volume. I ‘have already read some of it with much 
interest, and I think it will be useful in leading readers to a closer study of my 
father’s works. The reverential tone throughout your pages cannot fail to have 
a good effect.”—Lord Tennyson, ° 
In tasteful small 4to, 2s. 6d. 


DANTE VIGNETTES. 


By NORLEY CHESTER. 
In tasteful pott 8vo, 2s. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
A NEW YEARS MORNING 
DREAM. 


Tastefully printed on Hand-made Paper, Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


VIGNETTES. 


By AUBREY N. ST. JOHN MILDMAY, B.A., 
Assistant Curate of Witney. 





In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE KING’S DAUGHTER, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By MATTHEW HUNMT. 
In tasteful Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THISTLEDOWN AND 
MUSTARD-SEED. 


SUGGESTIVE STORIES AND SKETCHES. 
By ANDREAS BURGER. 


in crown 8vo, Fully Illustrated, 6s. 


TALES FROM SCOTT. 
By SIR EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. With an INTRO- 
DUCTION by EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature at the University of Dublin. 


AN ATTEMPT TO DO FOR SIR WALTER SCOT? 
WHAT CHARLES LAMB DID FOR SHAKESPEARE. 


**it is as an incentive to the perusal of the novels themselves that the work is 
most to be commended, and it is so well done on the whole that we doubt if 
there can be any young reader who, having never yet perused the Waver'ey 
novels, will not be led to them by the reading of these condensed versions.” 

Morning Post, 

“The work could hardly have been better done than it is by Sir Edward 
Sullivan, The stories are told with much felicity of style and diction. Tho 
narrative flows easily and distinctly, ‘and the incidents are clearly followed.” 

Aberdeen Free Press 


In fcap. 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound in olive cloth, 
uniform with “Obiter Dicta,” 5s. 


ESSA VS ABOUT MEN, 
WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


“Mr, Birre!l’s light and easy style well befits his generally kindly judgments, 
A very entertaining and handy little book for leisurely reading.” —Times, 

“Mr, Birrell is always good company. He is always himself, and the self is so 
sane, £0 shrewd, so vivacious, that this fidelity to it suffices to |make his books 
delightful.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“Very sprightly and facile are the jotgpeete which he passes on the men and 
wowmeu included in this volume.’’—Daily Telegraph, 

“These essays have a charming individuality of manner; not self-conscious 
and affected, but spontaneous. It is when discoursing of bookish matters that 
Mr, Birrell is at his be:t.”— Globe, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE HUMOUR AND 
PATHOS OF ANGLO- 
INDIAN LIFE. 


Extracts from his Brother’s Note-Book. Made by DR. 
TICKLEMORE. Edited by J. E. MAYER, M.D. 


“After all that has been told us by Mr. Kipling, Ind!fa has still its unknown 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM BUCKLAND, 
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Lord ABERDARE. 
With Portraié and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman and Naturalist: his Diaries and 
Correspondence. With a chapter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. FLOWER, K.C.B., Director 
of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum. Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 
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AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE INDIAN MUTINY: being the 
Personal Reminiscences of REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE. late 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled from a Diary and L>tters 
written on the spot. [Second Edi‘ion. 

With Portvait, crown 8vo, 103. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C. H. Simpxinson, M.A., 
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AND CAMPBELL. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL: from its Origin to the publication of “Waverley.” By 


Professor WALTER RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. ; 
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A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. Edited 
by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, Archdeaccn of St. Andrews. 
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_DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 


SUBJECTS. Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, by MARGARET WARRE. ) . 
ConrEyts :—Universities, Past and Present—Founders of Religions—The Empire of Charles the Great and his Successors—Anagni—The Dastruction of the 
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SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. By Hetey, Lady Durrerin (Countess of Gifford). 


Edited, with a Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, the Marquess of DUFFERIN aad AVA. 
[Third Edition. 
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